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PREFACE 


I have lately noticed that the gradually increasing influence 
of Sanskrit on the old inscriptional Prakrit can be traced from 
the Prakrit inscriptions of Southern India. Some Prakrit 
epigraphs, in all or almost all cases, express double-consonants 
by single letters ; some in a number of cases, and some 
in all or almost all cases, express them by two letters. The 
last class again has the usual imprecatory verses in Sanskrit. 
A consideration of this development seems to show that the 
Iksvaku records are to be roughly ascribed to a period before 
about the beginning of the 4th century ; the grants of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman and Pifa^a-Skandavarman, Brhatphalayana 
Jayavarman, Salankayana Devavarman and Kadamba Mayura- 
sarman are possibly to be placed between about the beginning 
and the middle of that century (see my views in Ind. Cult., I, 
pp. 501-2). Sanskrit inscriptions that show an influence of 
Prakrit (e.g., Gorantla grant of Attivarman, Mattepad grant 
of Damodaravarman, Omgodu grant of Skandavarman 11, Darsi 
grant of the great-grandson of Virakorcavarman, etc.), should 
be roughly assigned to the period between about the middle of 
the 4th and about the beginning of the 5th century A.D. The 
first half of the book was already printed before this point 
occurred to me. 


Calcutta University, 
December, 1934. 


D. C. SlEGAR. 
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SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 
IN THE EASTERN DECCAN 

By 

Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A, 


INTEODUGTION 


The aim of the author of these pages is to give a detailed 
account of the local dynasties that ruled in Andhra-desa or 
the Telugu country from the time of the decline of Satavahana 
power up to the conquest of the country by the Calukyas. 
Tilihga, i.e., the Telugu country (Andhra-desa) has been 
thus defined in the Srlrangam plates dated A.D. 1358 (Bp. Ind., 
XIV. 90). : 




that is, the Telugu country is bounded by Maharastra on the 
west, Kalinga on the east, Pandyaka on the south and Kanya- 
kubja on the north. ^ The tradition recorded here, however. 


1 It is curious that an inscription of tho 14th century gives the name of Kanyakubja 
as bordering on the north of the Andhra country. Kanyakubja (Kanauj) appears to have 
thrice become the capital of a North Indian Empire ; first under king Harsa of the 
Puspabhuti family, secondly under the Gurjara-Pratiharas, the most renowned members 
of whom wore Bhoja and Mahendrapala, and thirdly under the Gahadavalas Here 
is probably a reference t<i the Pratihara-Gahadavala empire of Kanauj. The 
empire of Kanyakubja, though it was no longer a political unit in the 14th century^ wag 
possibly still lingering as a social and geographical unit» 
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gives a wider boundary of the Telugu country, if not tbe widest 
which included even the whole or at least the greater part of the 
kingdom of Kalitiga. For particulars of these wider boundaries, 
our readers may be referred to Sylvain Ldvi’s learned paper, 
PrS-aryens et pre-dravidiens dans I’Inde : no. 3, Kalihga-Trilihga 
(Journ. Asiatique, 1923). We, however, have accepted here a 
narrower limit of the country, the heart of which roughly com- 
prised the present Kistna, Guntur and the Godavari Districts. 
In Sanskrit literature this country is famous under the name of 
Andhra-de^a. 

The country has been referred to in the Mayidavolu inscrip- 
tion of the early Pallava king Sivaskandavarman (Ep, Ind., 
VI, 88) as Andhapatha (Andhrapatha), which certainly embraced 
the modern Kistna-Guntur region, as it is said to have had its 
centre at Dhannakada. As regards the identification of 
Dhannakada (Sanskrit, Dhanyakataka) Dr. Vogel says, 
“The remains of Nagarjunikonda (* in the Palnad taluk of the 
Guntur District) can possibly represent the ancient capital of 
Dhannakataka, which archaeologists have sought both at 
Dharanikota near Amaravati and at Bezvada.” (Ep. Ind,, 
XX. 10). 

The Andhra- country was practically the lower valley of the 
Krishna and the Godavari. The ports at the mouths of these 
rivers, therefore, appear to have belonged to this country. That 
they were great centres of South Indian as well as Far Eastern 
trade in the early centuries of the Christian Era is quite clear from 
the statement contained in the Geography of Ptolemy (c. 140 
A.D.). Prof. Dubreuil appears to be right in saying that “ the 
point of departure for vessels bound for Khryse (* the land of gold, 
i.e., the Far Eastern countries) during the time of Ptolemy, was 
situated near the mouth of the Godavari and that it was from 
there that the civilisation of India started to go over to Burmah, 
Java, Cambodia and Anam “ (Ancient History of the Deccan, 

p. 88). 
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The Andhra people and their country are mentioned many 
times in literature ; but history of the Andhra-de^a, based on 
epigraphic evidence, only begins from the third century B.C., 
Ac., the time of the Maurya emperor Asoka. In the time of 
As'oka the Maurya frontier certainly extended in the south as far 
as the Pennar river near Nellore, as only the Tamil kingdoms of 
the Geras, Colas and the Papdyas have been distinguished as 
pracamla (border states) from the vijita (dominions) of the king, 
and as inscriptions of Asoka have been found on rocks as far south 
as the Chitaldrug District, Mysore. The Andhras are mentioned 
ill the thirteenth Rock Edict of A^oka in the list of subordinate 
peoples that lived in the dominions (idha rajavisayamhi) of the 
king. After the strength of the Maurya empire had waned, 
the people of the Andhra-desa may have assumed independence. 

A king named Kubiraka has been mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion discovered at Bhattiprolu, in the Repalle taluk of the Guntur 
District. According to Biihler, the Bhattiprolu inscriptions 
belong to the period immediately after Asoka, i.c., to about 200 
B.C. (J.R.A.S., 1892, p. 602). It is therefore possible to think 
that king Kubiraka fought successfully with the weak succes- 
sors of As'oka (who died sometime before B.C. 230) and liberated 
the Andhra country from the Maurya yoke. But unfortunately 
we know' next to nothing about this king. 

Epigraphy is silent as regards the Andhra country for a 
long time after Kubiraka. Only about the second century of 
the Christian Era we find the country occupied by kings, belong- 
ing to the family knowm in Epigraphy as the Satavahana.^ An 
inscription of Vasisthlputra-Pulumavi and another of Sivamaka 
Sata have been discovered at Amaravatl (A.S.S.I., pp. 61 & 100). 
A rock inscription belonging to the 2nd (?) year of Vasisthlputra 

^ The Puranic designation of the SatavabanA dynasty is Andhri:, rliri £5 
in Asokan records as the name of a subordinate people. It is not £r::priifr:£* 
chiefs ruled as provincial governors under the Maurya Emperors (r/. -hj 
Tusaspa, who according to the Junagadh rock inscription of nltbz ^ 

Anoka’s governor). 
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Cada Sata (Oandra Sati) has been discovered at Kodavali near 
Ghandarti in the Pittapur taluk (Kolanka State) of the Godavari 
District (Z. D. M. G., LXII, pp. 591-2 ; Ep. Ind., VIII. 316). 
Another fragment of a pillar has been discovered at China (Kistna 
District) near the mouth of the river Krishna and has been found 
to bear an inscription dated in the 27th year of the reign of the 
Satavahana king Gautaml-pntra Yajna-Satakarni ^ (Ep. Ind., I. 
95). These epigraphs are clear proofs of Satavahana occupation 
of the Andhra country in the 2nd and the 3rd centuries A.D. 
A rock inscription of another Satavahana king, Pulumavi, dis- 
covered at Myakadoni in the Adoni taluk of the Bellary District 
(Bp. Ind., XIV, p. 153) also shows that the Satavahanas were then 
master of the Andhra region. Some coins of the Satavahana 
kings have also been discovered in the Andhra-desa. Coins of 
king Pulumavi bearing the symbol “ ship with two masts” were 
picked up on the Coromandel Coast (Rapson’s Catalogue, pp. 
22-3). A great number of coins bearing the name of Vasisthl- 
putra “Siri Pulumavi” and Gautaml-putra “Siri Yana Sata- 
kamni” (sTI Yajna Satakarni) have been discovered in the Kistna 
and the Godavari Districts (ibid., pp. 2, 20, 24, 30, 32, 34, 38, 
41). A large number of coins belonging to Vasisthiputra sri 
Candra Sati has also been discovered in the same area. Besides 
these kings numismatics disclosed the name of two other Sata- 
vahana kings, Vasisthi-putra SivasrI Satakarni, and Rudra Sata- 
karni, w'hose coins have also been found in the districts of Kistna 
and Godavari. In the Anantapur, Chitaldrug and the Kuddapa 
districts have been discovered a number of coins which have been 
attributed by Rapson to some feudatories of the Satavahana 
. kings (ibid., Ixxxi). The coins bearing “ a ship with two masts” 
suggest that the power of king Pulumavi extended over the sea. 

^ Scliolars generally \vrite the name of this king as Yajna^rl-Satakar^ii, possibly 
because he is so styled in. the Pnrapas (Vayu, 99, verse 55). . But as in the inscriptions and 
on the coins of this king the name found is Siri-YaGa*Satakaipni (=^rr-Yai£5a*Satakarn{ 

. (ride LGders* List, Nos. 1024, 1146 and 1340; Eapson, Cat., 2 ff.), there can bo no doubt 
that the king’s name really was not Y'ajfia^rT-^atakarpi but Yajfia-^atakarui. See my Note 
on the Name of the Last Great Satavahana King in Jan., 19S4. 
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Tiic (Ifitc of tiic?c kings is n disputed question ; but two 
points seem certain in tins respect : (1) King Vasisthlputra 

Puiuinavi could not bn far removed from (but was possibly for 
some lime a contemporary of) the Saka Satrap Budraduman, 
who is known to have ruled from c. A.D. to c. 150 A.D. 
The mention of Bailhana (Paithan in the Aurangabad 
District) as the capital of Siroptolcmaios (siri Pulumavi, 
contemporary of Tiaslcncs = Cas(ana) by Ptolemy (c. 3<I0 
A.D.) is also very important in ascertaining the date of 
Vasi-^tlnputra Pulumavi in about the middle of the ‘Ind century 
A.D, (2) .\ccording to the evidence of palaeography, the reign of 
king Pulumavi and that of Yajna could not have a great interval 
l>etween. Jt is, therefore., very probably certain that Y.ajna 
ended his rule not long after A.D. ‘200, and Yajna was the 
last great king of his dynasty. 

The local ruling families of the eastern Deccan cither ruling 
as subordinates or as governors, such as the S^alankayanas, the 
Brhatphalayanas, the Pallavas and the Iksv-fikus, who so long 
submitted to the strong Satavahana suzerainty at the lime of 
Yasisthiputra Pulumavi and (lautamiputra Yajna f5ritakarni, 
appear to have gradually raised their head.s and supplanted the 
weak successors of Yajna. I'rom palaeographic consideration, it 
appears that the Tksvakus were tiic first to grow powerful in the 
Kistna-Guntur region and to throw off Satavahana .suzerainty 
in about the first half of the 3rd century A.D. The Iksvaku king 
V.asisthipiitra Camtamfila appear.s to have been the first performer 
of the A^vamedha sacrifice among the .successor.s of the Sfvta- 
vahanas in the Eastern Deccan. The performance of the A.sva- 
medha, Vajapeya and other Vcdic sacrifices by thi.s king clearly 
shows that at his time the Iksvakus were no longer feudatories of 
the Sittavrihanas, who were therefore ousted from the Kistna- 
Guntur area before circa 250 A.D.’ 'I'lie succe.^^sor.s of the 

^ Arcordinp: to tltcrtirann<t, ; Jr,-?! 

was pmreeded on tl:c Uirone hr Vljnya {<" j no*. InAwn frr»n or 
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sion of the district of VeiigT even in the age of Ptolemy (c. 140 
A.D.)> when the Satavabanas were apparently the suzerain of 
the Andhra-desa. We shall also see that even at the time of the 
great Satavahanas there ruled a family (most probably the Brhat- 
phalay anas), possibly as their feudatory, in the district round 
Masulipattan. Excepting the 'Visnukundins, all the earlier 
dynasties that reigned in the Andhra-desa after the Satavahanas, 
seem to have ruled more or less contemporaneously. 

In these pages, we have given an account of the local dynas- 
ties that ruled between the Satavahanas and the Calukyas. 
These were, therefore, the Iksvakus, the Brhatphalayanas, the 
Anandas, the Salankayanas and the Yisnukundins. I have not 
dealt separately with the Pallavas, who for some time were 
master of the southern part of the Andhra-desa. The reason is 
two-fold. First, the Pallavas as a ruling dynasty do not belong 
properly to the Andhra-desa ; secondly, the history of the Pallavas 
is not at all a neglected subject like that of these dynasties. 

e> 

In placing my work before the students of Indian History, 
I humbly request them to consider the new points I have been 
able to light upon in these pages. The chapters which I claim 
here to be original are those on the genealogy of the Anandas, 
Salah-kayanas and the Yisnukundins, and those on the chronology 
of the latter two dynasties. I have tried to establish a relation 
between the two known Ananda kings, on the basis of the natural 
meaning of the passage hiranija-garbh-odbhav-odhhava of the 
Mattepad plates. I have tried also to settle the genealogy and 
chronology of the Salankayanas and the Yisnukundins, in which, 
as I have shown, mistakes have been made permanent by 
previous writers. The theory of the existence of a king called 
Sana in the Kistna District in the second century A.D., has 
been discussed and found to be untenable, and errors in the 
reading of the Alluru inscription have been pointed out. The real 
significance of the passage ^Hirowya-garb/i-od6/ia'yo has, I believe 
for the first time, been correctly pointed out in the following 




CHAPTER I 
The Iksvaeus. 

1. The Southern Iksvakiis.s 

Inscriptions of the Iksvakus of Eastern Deccan have 
been discovered at Jaggayyapetta in the Nandigram taluk of the 
Kistna District (Ind. Ant., XI. 257) and at Nagarjunikonda in 
the Palnad taluk of the Guntur District (Ep. Ind., XX. 1) of the 
Madras Presidency. Formerly, Burgess expressed the opinion 
that these inscriptions belong to about the 3rd or the 4th 
century A.D., ‘‘ but are probably earlier.” Biihler, and follow- 
ing him Vogel who has recently edited the Nagarjunikonda in- 
scriptions, ascribe the Iksvaku records to^ the 3rd century of 
the Christian Era. 

Iksvaku as the name of a king possibly occurs once in the 
Rgveda (X.60.4). The word there may, however, be also 
taken as an epithet of the name of another person, Asamati, 
whom the Jaiminlyabrahmaua (III. 167), Brhaddevata (VII. 
85 ff.), etc., take to be an Iksvaku prince. Iksvaku in the 
Atharvaveda (XIV. 39.9) seems to be regarded as an ancient hero. 
According to Macdonell and Keith (Ved. Ind., s.v.) the Iksvakus 
originally were a branch of the Puru family. Zimmer places 
them (Alt.Leben, 104, 130) on the upper Indus; the Vedic Index, 
however, thinks that the Iksvakus may well have been some- 
what further east even in the Vedic period. Later Iksvakus 
are connected chiefly with Ayodhya, the capital of the Kosala 
janapada. We have long lists of Iksvaku kings in the 
Puranas and the great epics. But we do not know of any 
relation between the Iksvakus of Ayodhya and the Iksvakus of 
the Madras Presidency. Were the Southern Iksvakus a branch 
of the famous Iksvaku family of Northern India, Avhich 
migrated and eventually carved out a principality in the Eastern 
Deccan ? 

2 
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It is possible that the epithet iJchdku-rdja-pravararisi-sata- 
pabhava-vaTusa-hhava, applied to Lord Buddha in an inscription 
of the Southern Iksvaku king Virapurisadata, refers to a claim of 
the king to belong to the same family as the Lord who, according 
to traditions, belonged to the famous Iksvaku family of Kosala 
(Majjhima-Nikaya, 11.124). It is also interesting to note that 
the Southern Iksvakus were matrimonially related to the 
Southern Kekayas, as indeed, according to the Bamayana, the 
Iksvakus of Ayodhya were to the Kekayas of Girivraja in the 
Punjab. But in co nsidering the question of the relation be- 
tween the Northern and the Southern Iksvakus, we have also 
to remember the views of Caldwell regarding the nature of the 
Aryanisation of South India, “The Aryan immigrants to the 
South,’’ he says, “appear to have been Brahmanical priests and 
instructors, rather than Kshatriya soldiers, and the kings of 
the Pandyas, Oholas,' KaliAgas, and other Dravidians, appear 
to have been chiefly Dravidian chieftains whom their Brahma- 
nical preceptors and spiritual directors dignified with Aryan 
titles, and taught to imitate and emulate the grandeur and 
cultivated tastes of the Solar, Lunar and the Agnikula races of 
kings.’’ (Comp. Gram., 2nd ed., Intro., 115). This view is 
certainly correct in some cases. As we know, the Hadis of 
Mymensingh (Bengal), a tribe closely allied to the Garos, have, 
only the other day, been allowed to wear wpamtas and to bear the 
ancient and illustrious name of the Haihaya Ksatriyas.^ It is 
therefore, not easy to determine whether the Southern Iksvakus 
were actually Aryan immigrants from the North (which is 

1 It is to be noticed that at present the population of Eastern and Southern India is 
generally divided not into four bub only into two Varnas^ the Brahraana and the Sudra. 

In Eastern India has, however, now come an age when nobody likes to remain a Sudra* 
Eor a list of aboriginal tribes claiming the status of Brabinana, Ksatriya and Vai^ya, see 
Census 0 / India, 1931, Vol, V (Bengal and Sikkim), Ft. I, pp* 426-27* > If, however, the 
Agviria are TTgra-Ksatriya, the Bagdis aro VyAgra-Ksatriya, the Namal.i-Sudraa are Namo- 
Brabmana and the Napits are Nal-(or SavitrI*)Brahmana, as we have it there in the list, 
may not the Musalmans, the Christians and the Japanese (or the Javanese) as well claim 
to be. called Musala-Ksatriya, Klista- (or KrsnaOK^atriya and Yavana-Brahmana rospec* 
tively? ; . . _ 
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possible) or a Hinduised aboriginal family of rulers, who 
appropriated the name of the most glorious royal family of an- 
cient India.^ The question is, moreover, a little further compli- 
cated by the points brought to our notice by Przyluski in an 
interesting paper in the Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique, 
1926, p. 83.=^ 

The Sanskrit word iksvdku means “ gourd.” It is 
interesting that some Austro-Asiatic peoples call themselves 
issue either of a gourd or a melon, of which every seed gave 
birth to a man (Bonifacy, Gours d’ethnographie indo-chinois, 
45; and Cochbrane, The Shans, I. 120). This myth seems to 

1 The extension of the name of “ KoSala,” where the Iksvakus ruled, over the 
modern Sambalpur-Raipnr-Bilaspur region in the Daksinapatha (c/, mentioned 

as a Allahabad pillar inscription) and the tradition recording the estab- 

lishment of Ku^a, son of the Iksvakn hero Rama, at Ku^avatl to the South of the Vindhya 
and the Reva (Raghuvainga, XVI.31) probably go to prove a southerly course of the 
Ik^vaku expansion. It may also be noticed that the southern kingdoms of A^maka and 
Mulaka (on the Godavari) were traditionally known to be founded by two Iksvakti princes 
named Asmaka and Mulaka (Vayu Purana, 88. 177-8), The history of the Iksvakus, 
Kekayas, Malavas, Sibis, Guptag, Mauryas, A^makas and the Kadambas (who claim 
Ahicchatra in the modern Rohilkhand for their original home) and stories of the sons of 
Visvamitra, of Rama, Vijaya, the sage Bavari and others may all be veiy important 
in dealing with the Aryanisation of Southern India. But while we have reliable evidence 
of the migration of the Malavas (=Maloi of Greeks : on the lower valley of the RtXvi in 
Alexander’s time) and the Sibis (=Siboi of the Greeks : in Alexander’s time in the Shorkot 
region of the Jhang District, Punjab), and also of the Maury as and the Guptas, from north 
to south — there is no satisfactory evidence as regards the migration of the other families or 
tribes. The mention of the M^layas (==M5lavas) as living in the vicinity of Puskara 
(near Ajmere) in an inscription of Usavadata (Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 75), the find of coins 
with the legend Mdlavandf^i jaycti in the southern *parfc of the Jaipur State (Rapson, Indian 
Coins, § 51) and the name of the modern province of MalwS, prove conclusively the 
southerly course of the Malavas. As regards the Sibis we may however challenge the 
authority of the tradition recorded in the DasalciimdracaTiia about their settlement on the 
Kaveri and their connection with the greater Colas as is claimed in the Udayendiram plates 
(S. L I., XT, p, 382) ; but the discovery of their coins at Nagari leaves no doubt that the 
Sibi tribe marched at least as far south as the Chitorgadh District of Rajputana, It can 
also bo hardly doubted that the Mauryas of Konkan and the Guttas (= Guptas) of Guttala 
were branches respectively of the famous imperial dynasties of those names that ruled at 
Pataliputra. The cases of the other tribes or families however though not impossible cannot 
be substantially proved at the present state of our knowledge. 

^ An English translation of this paper is to be found in P. C. Bagchi’s Pre-Anjmis and 
Pte-Dravidtans in India (Cvd.TJniy,). ’ 
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liavc pasKed into Indian tradilion, in wliioli Sinnnti, qnocn 
of king Sagnra of Ayodliyfi (Lo whom 00,000 fionn were 
promised), gave birtli to a gourd, and from that gourd came out 
60,000 children (Ram., L 38; Mahrihlin,, III. 100; JJhag. 
Pur., IX. 88). The Aufitro-Asiatic mylli of gourd-ancestor 
seems to have been transposed in the legends of Sumati and 
Ikgvaku, who have been placed at Ayodhya. .But as is often 
tlic ca.se in Indian literature, it appears that in the second case, 
the authors have modified the myth for the sake of ennobling it. 
The epic poets could not be pleased with the idea that a gourd 
had given birth to a glorious dynasty. Ik.svaku, which properly 
means a gourd in Sanskrit, appears, therefore, to have been 
personified as a hero, son of Vaivasvata Manu (Ram., I. 70, 
vs. 20-21; Mahabha., I. 75, vs. 31-dO) or that of Sage Gautama 
(Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 10-11). In a .story of the Dul-va, 
analysed by Rockhill, attempt has been made to explain the 
name Ik^vaku by the fact that the children of the Sage Gautama 
were found in a field of sugarcane {ilcsii). 

If we think, now, that the Iksvakus were originally an 
Aryan tribe, this Austro-Asiatic influence possibly shows that 
they were closely connected with the aborigines of the country, 
wherein there was a strong Austro-Asiatic element, and conse- 
quently shared some of their beliefs and traditions. Relation, 
matrimonial and otherwise, of Aryan ruling families with the 
aborigines is frequently illustrated in the Epic and the Puranic 
literature. That the Aryan families which migrated to South 
India, had to accept some aboriginal customs, is also clear from 
the fact that very early authorities on had to acknow- 

ledge and distinguish between the Aryan customs of Northern 
and those of Southern India. Baudhayana, who lived long 
before Christ and is a very great authority, speaks in his 
Dharmasulra (1. ii. l-l) of viulvln-piir-svafif-dnhitr-gamann 
(i, c., sexual relation with daughters of mother’s brother and 
father’s sister) as an established custom in the South. In this 
connection, it is’ interesting to note that the. Iksvaku king 
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Virapurisadata had, among others, three queens who were the 
daughters of his father’s sisters. 

The capital of the Southern Iksvaku kings is not known. 
But probably it was at Dhanyakataka. Vogel thinks that “ the 
remains of Nagarjunikonda can possibly represent the ancient 
capital of Dhahhakataka, which archaeologists have sought 
both at Dharanikota near Amaravati and at Bezvada.” , 

It must be noticed that the country, which according to the 
evidence of the Nagarjunikonda and the Jaggayyapetta inscrip- 
tions appears to have belonged to the Iksvakus in about the second 
half of the 3rd century A.D., is known to have belonged to the 
Satavahanas in. the 2nd century. After the decline of the Iksvakus, 
this region passed into the hands of the Pallavas of Kancl. 
The Mayidavolu (Guntur District) Prakrit plate (Ep. Ind., VI. 
86) of the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman, records an 
order of the Yuvamaharaja to the vapata (vijaprta, i.e., governor) 
of Dhahnakada (Dhanyakataka) to execute the grant of a village 
named Viripara situated in the Andhapatha (Andhrapatha). 
Another set of plates of the same age belonging to the Pallava king 
(vijaya)-Skandavarman, was discovered in the Guntur District. 
According to Prof. Dubreuil, king (vijaya)-Skandavarman of this 
inscription is the same as the Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman 
of the Mayidavolu plate. Whatever the identification be worth, 
it is clear that the Iksvakus were ousted from the Kistna-Guntur 
region by the Pallavas of KancT, ; 

We cannot neglect to mention in this connection the rise of 
the Brhatphalayanas in the district round Masulipattan. It is, 
however, certain that the weak successors of the great Caiptamula 
and his son A^irapurisadata were finally swept away by the 
Pallavas of Kanci at about the beginning of the 4th century A.D. 
But it is quite possible that the rise of the Brhatphalayanas had 
a large share in weakening the power of the Iksvakus. 

An inscription of about the 5th century A.D. (Bp. 
Carnat., XI, p. 142), discovered at Anaji in the Devangere taluk 
(Mysore), speaks of a Kekaya prince, named Sivanandavarman 
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who claims, for his family, matrimonial connection witt 
the saintly kings of the Iksvaku line. {Of. paraina-mdhesvarah 
mdtd-pitr-pdclahhalitah atreya-gotrah soma-vamS-odbhavah iksvd- 
kubhir—api rdjarsibhih kTt-dvaha-vivdhand'ni keka ydndrn kule 
jdtah iwanandamrmd) . This fact possibly goes to show that 
the Iksvaku dynasty lingered long as a ruling power, though 
unimportant in comparison with the neighbouring royal families. 


2. Gdmtamula I { — ^dntamMa 1) } 

Only three kings of the Iksvaku family of the Eastern 
Deccan are so far known. The first of them is Maharaja 
Vasisthiputra Camtamula. We have not yet any inscription of 
the time of this king. But from the epithets applied to his 
name in the inscriptions of his son and grandson, he appears 
to be a very great and powerful monarch. 

Vasisthiputra Iksvaku Camtamula is credited with the per- 
formance of the agnihotra, agnistoma, vdjapeya and aivainedha 
sacrifices. It must be noted that the Vajapeya and the 
Asvamedha sacrifices could be performed only by very powerful 
kings. According to the Satapatha-Brahmana (V. ii) the 
performance of the former bestowed on the performer a superior 
kind of kingship called sdmrdjya, while the Kajasuya conferred 
.merely, the ordinary royal dignity called rdjya (ibid., i. 1. IS). 
According to the Apastamba Srauta-sutra (XX. i. 1), only the 

1 In connection with the possible change of S into c, may be noticed the change of « 
into c in tlie name of two kings of the line of the Eadatnbas of Goa. The name Sastha or 
Sasthadeva has in these cases the Prakrit forms Cat^a, Cattala, Ca^taya and 
Cattayya (Bomb. Gaz., I, Pfc. ii, p. 507). It must also be '^remembered that Tamil, a 
typical T)ravidian language, has. no letter in its alphabet corresponding to the .9 of Sanskrit 
and that Sanskrit s is generally represented in Tamil by c ; e.(/., Sanskrit Tamil 

pacu\ satrfi—T. cat turn; &. sastraka — T, caitaJcam, etc. This is- due possibly to the 
fact that Sanskrit i is represented in Prakrit by 5 , which again is almost identical in 
sound with Dravidian c. 
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Sarvahhmnna kings {mjas) could perform ibo Asvamedha 
sacrifice.' King Gaiplainula, tberefore, could not have been 
a weak ruler, subordinate to some Satavabana emperor. 
He is also said to have been a giver of crorcs of gold, 
thousands of cows (or bullocks) and thousands of ploughs.- The 
king was evidently a Brabmnnical Hindu. The deity be was 
devoted to, is mentioned as virupril’liapad-mahrisena. It maybe 
noted that the Kadambas and the Calukyas also referred to their 
families, in their inscriptions, as molnuicna-pnrhjrhlla . Maba- 
.sena (Skanda), in the Iksvaku inscriptions, has been called 
t'irupnkha-pafi, “lord of the ViiTipakbas.” Vogel takes the 
tcrai cirupilhlia in the sense of the liosts of which Skanda is the 
lord or leader. The word indicates a class of snakes in a snake- 
charm in the Vinayapitaka (cd. Oldcnberg, II. 110). 

King Carntamula had at least two sisters. One of them 
named Camtasiri (or Carntisiri = SantasrT or SantisTl) was given 
in marriage to Vasisihiputra Kharndasiri (SkandasrI) of 
the Puklya family. Kharndasiri has been called mahasenapaii 
and mnhoi(i!ov(ir(i, and his wife, the Iksviiku princess 
Camtasiri, mahodana-patinl and inahalalavar'i. The term 
mahaseiuipaii (“great chief of the army,” i.c,, general) 
denoted feudatory chieftains in charge of the rdstras (districts) 
in the time of the Satavabanas*, the same meaning seems 
to be applicable in the present case also. Vogel is, therefore, 
inclined to render the term by “ duke.’’ Mabalalavaras are 
mentioned in early Jain works along with the eighteen 
gana-riijas. So, this word must also bo taken as a title 
of nobility (c/. Kalpasutra, ed. Jacobi, 61.11.21-5). A 
Sanskrit commentary on the Kalpasutra, called Subodhika, by 
Vinayavijaya (Nirnaysagar Press ed., leaf 60, lines 6-7) explains 


^ Sec also Ray Clmudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd cd., pp. 105«G and^d 09-10, 

2 It is possible that hifl epithet (incha-hirainnaholi-gouiiasahasa-hala^sotasQhasa^padayi 
refers to the fact that the king performed many times several of the sixteen mahddanas 
enumerated in tlio Puranns, such aa niraiiyagarbhn, Hiranyakumadhenu, Hiraijiyfl^va, 
Hirapyiisvaratha, Goaahnsra and Parioaluhgala. 
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the term ialavara as ialavarali UisUthhupah-pradaUa-putlahondha- 
vihhusita-rdjasilumlydh. In the Punjab there is a subdivision 
of the IChetris (Ksatriyas) called the Tulwar (Bp. Ind., XX, 
p. 7, n. 1). Vogel suggests a connection of the word lalamm 
witli Tamil talamy (general), talaiyari (village-watchman) or 
Kanarese ialavara, ialavara (watchman beadle). It seems from 
the Subodhika and these inscriptions that the Mahatalavaras were 
provincial governors or subordinate rulers. I, therefore, think that 
the word is connected with Tamil ialaivan, which means a king, 
ruler or governor (Tamil Lexicon, pub. Madras University, s.?;.). 
The word, which is originally Dravidian, evidently penetrated 
into North India also. In addition to the instance oftheTalwars 
of the Punjab, it may be said that it is obviously identical with 
the mysterious word taravara, which along with the word 
mahapratlhara (great chamberlain) is found on a clay sealing 
excavated by Bloch at Basarh (Arch. Surv. Rep., 1903-4,108, 
etc., PI. XL. 6). 

At least two children — a son and a daughter — were born to 
Oamtisiri. The name of -her son was Khamdasagaramnaga 
(Skanda-sagara) , We do not know her daughter’s name; but she 
is known to’ have been married to her cousin, king Virapurisadata. 
In an inscription of Nagarjunikonda, Virapurisadata has been 
called Carntisiri’s apano jamaiuka, i e., own son-in-law. 

Another uterine sister of king Oamtamula was Hammasiri 
(Harmyasri), who had two daughters, Vapisiri-nika (Vapisri) 
and Ohatbisiri (Sasthisri). Both Vapisiri and Chathisiri were 
given in marriage to their cousin, Virapurisadata, ' son and 
successor of king Oamtamula. 

Two children of king Oamtamula are known from inscrip- 
tions. One of them is his son from Madhari (Matharl), named 
Virapurisadata, who succeeded him on the throne. The other is 
his daughter, Mahatalavarl Adavi-Oatasiri.^ The princess was 

* The word adavi was prefixed to the name of this princess evidently in order to ' 
distinguish her from her namesakes. The word is connected either with Sanskrit atavt or ' 
Tamil adavai or ddaval, " . - 
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given in marriage to the Mahasenapati, Mahadandanayaka 
Khamdavisakbainnaka (Skandavisakha) who belonged to the 
family of the Dh^_akas. Both the sister and the brother appear 
to be staunch Buddhists, whereas their father was a performer 
of Vedic sacrifices like the agnihotra, agnistoma, vajapeya 
and the aivamedlia. 

In one of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions dated in the 6th 
regnal year of Virapurisadata, we have a record of the benefac- 
tions of one MahasenapatinI Cula(ksudra)-Oamtisirinika (i.e., 
Camtisiri, the younger), who was married to the Mahasenapati, 
Mahatalavara, Vasisthiputra Khamdacalikiremmanaka of the 
Hiranyaka family. The name of the MahasenapatinI seems to 
indicate that she was an Iksvaku princess ; but she is explicitly 
called kulahakanam vdlikd, i.e., a girl born in the family of the 
Kulahakas. She therefore appears to me to have been the 
daughter of an Iksvaku princess married to a Kulahaka chief. 


3. Virapurisadata {Vlrapurusadatta) } 

King Camtamula (Santamula) I, as we have already said, 
was succeeded on the Iksvaku throne by his son Virapurisadata." 
We have a number of inscriptions dated in the regnal years of 
this king. His inscriptions have been found at the Buddhist sites 
of Nagarjunikonda and Jaggayyapetta. 

All his inscriptions begin with an adoration to Bhagavan 
Sarny aksamhuddha, i.e., the Lord Buddha. (Cf. namo 
hhagaoato devaraja-sakatasa siipahuhha-hodliino samm,nuno 


1 Buhler took Purisadata as name of the king and siri’^vira (^rl-vira) as an adjective 
(Ind, Ant., XI. 257) on the ground that there Js no deity named Virapurusa and that 
therefore, as a name, Vlrapurusa-datta makes no sense. Sometimes, however, such adjec- 
tives are known to form an integral part of the proper name. Note, for instance, the name 
of Virarajendra, the Cola king, who ruled from X063 to 1070. (Sewell, List . of . Hiatorical- 
Inscrr. of South. Ind., pp, 81 and 449-50.) 

3 
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samsat-anukanipakasa jita-raga-dosa-moha-vipamutasa mahdgani- 
vasahha-gamdhaliatliisa samma-sahudhasa dhgtuvara-parigahi- 
tasa in some, and in one iiamo hhagamto ikhaku-raja-pravara- 
risi-sata imhliava-vamsg-hhwvqsg deva-manusa-sava-sata-hita- 
sukha-maga-desikasa jita-kama-kodha-hliaya-liarisa-tarisa-molia- 
dosasa dapita-mara~hala-dapa-inana-pasamanakafasa dasahala- 
jiiahahalasa atharriga-maga-dhama-caka-jJavatalcasa caka-lakhana- 
szikumdra-sujdta-caranasa tamna-divasakam-prahhasa sarada- 
sasi-sama-darisanasa sava- loka-cita-maliitasa budhasa) . 

Inscriptions' appear to tell us of five queens of king 
Virapurisadata. Two of them were Vapisiri (VapisrI) and 
Chathisiri (^astblsri), daughters of the king’s aunt (father’s 
sister) Harnmasiri (Harmyasri). A daughter of his other aunt- 
Camtisiri was also a queen of the king. Another- queen appears 
to be the Mahadevi Rudradharabhattarika, who has been de- 
scribed in the inscriptions- as tijanikamaharahdUka. Vogel is 
inclined to correct the passage as ujanika-maharaja-halikci', which 
may not be impossible, as in the N agar j uni konda inscriptions 
there are signs of careless engraving. Vogel then identifies 
Ujanika with the famous city of Ujjayinl (Prakrit Ujeni), 
mentioned by the Greek geographer Ptolemy (Geography, VII. 
i, § 63) as Ozbnb and as the capital of Tiastenes (Castana). 
The name of queen Rudradhara and those of the kings of 
Castana’s line, such as Rudradaman (I and II}, Rudrasena 
(I, II and III) and Rudrasimha (I, 11, III and IV) may 
also indicate the possibility of Vogel’s theory.- Though there 
is no name like Rudradhara (of whom the queen might 
have been supposed to be a sister or a daughter) in the 
genealogy of the Sakas of Ujjain, two kings having names 
beginning with Rudra, reigned in the third century A. D. 

1. Rudrasena I, circa Saka 122-135 (A, D. 200-213). ■ 

2. Rudrasena II, circa g. 176-196 (A.D. 254-274). 

It is not altogether impossible that the Iksvnku queen was 
related to one of these kings. It may be noted in this connection 
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that a NagarjimiUonda inscription records the pious gift of a 
Saka girl, which fact possibly show's that thfe Iksvakus were 
friendly towards the Sakas. The currency of dinara masakas in 
their kingdom seems also to indicate their relation with the 
north. The dlnCira, according to numismatists, was a gold coin 
weighing about 124 grains, first struck by the Kusan kings (of 
whom Castana is supposed to have been a feudatory) in the first 
century A. D. in imitation of the Roman gold Denarius. 
(Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1921, p. 181.) 

In an inscription of Ehuvula (Bahubala?) Camtamfila II 
(Santamula II), son and successor of Yirapurisadata, the name 
of the reigning king’s mother is mentioned as ^fahildevl 
Bhatideva. She appears, therefore, to have been another queen 
of "^^irapurisadata. 

Besides the son Ehuvula Carntamula, king A'inunirisadata 
is known to have had a daughter named Kodabaiisiri (Kunda- 
valUsri), who is said to have been the MahadevI (queen) of the 
vanavasakamahan'ija. Vanavasakaraaharrija appears to mean 
the king of VanavasI, now in the North ICanara District 
of the Bombay Presidency. BanavasT is known to Jiave been the 
capital of the Cutu Satakarnis and afterwards of the Kadnmbas. 
Scholars think that the Kadambas began to ruie at BannvasJ 
about the beginning of the fourth century A.D. It is tljerefore 
not impossible that a Cutu-Satakariii kji.'g of Bannvfivi v.as the 
husband of the Iksvaku princess Kod.-.pr-lisiri, dau’ghier of 
Yirapurisadata whose inscriptions Irtve ken nscribed lo the 
third century A. D. Matrimonial eihizee with tie? rowsnfa/ 
house of Djjain and that of Banarasr cc."::iir:iy strcn£ri;:'ra Jis 
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I. Record of tlie erection of a’ pillar of the Maliacetiya of 
Lord Buddha bjf Cfnntasiri, who was the uterine sister of the 
king Vasisthiputra Camtamula I, aunt (pitucha, f.c,, father’s 
sister) of king Madharlputra Virapurisadata, wife of the Puklya 
chief Vasistlnputra Khamdasiri and raolljcr of Kharndasa- 
garanpnaka. The act is said to have been done “for the attain- 
ment of welfare and happiness in both the worlds, and in order 
to attain herself the bliss of Nirvana, and for the attainment of 
welfare and happiness by all tlie world.” 

II. Record of the erection of a stone-pillar by Vapisirlni- 
ka, daughter of Hammasiri, sister of king Camtamfila land wife 
of king Virapurisadata. Tlie pillar was erected with regard to 
the queen’s mother Hammasiri, and for the sake of attaining the 
bliss of nirvana for herself; also records the completion of exten- 
sion of the mahacetiyad for the benefit of the Masters of the 
Aparamahavinaseliya sect, by Reverend Ananda who knew the 
Digha-nikaya and the Majjhima-nikri 3 'a by heart and who was 
a disciple of the Masters of the Ayira-hamgha (arya-samgha). 
The Masters of the arya-samgha are said to have been resident 
at Pamnagama and to have been preachers and preceptors of 
the Digha-nikaya, Majjhima-nikaya and the five Matukas. 

Digha-nikaya and Majjhima-nikaya are the celebrated 
Pali Buddhist works. The way, however, in w'hich the Mas- 
ters of these Nikayas are mentioned in the Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions is different from that in which they are generally 
referred to in the Buddhist literature. It has, therefore, been 
conjectured by Dr. Dutt (Ind. Hist. Quart., VII. 642) that 
possibly the inscriptions were concerned with a Buddhist sect 
that was not exactly the Theravada (the Pali School), but had a 
literature and tradition very similar to the Theravada School. 

1 Pr. Dutti says that the period mentioned here ( * the time of the Iksvaku inscrip- 
tions, the 3rd or the 4th cent.) relates to the subsidiary structures of the main stupa itself— 

the Mabacetiya, must be assigned to an earlier period ** Hist, Quarts VIL 634), 

Vogel, however, translates nithapitaTii inatn navahamaip {UU repairs) inaMcetiyavi^ klian\* 
hha ca iJiapita ti, as “ this pious work { )» Mabacetiya, was completed and the 
pillars were erected.*’ {Ep. XX. 17.) 
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Dr. Diitt further suggests that the word matuka (Pali maiilia, 
Sanskrit ^natrlca) may be taken to be both the Vinaya and the 
Abhidharraa Pitakas ; but that the specification of the number 
in parica-mCiUiha indicates that here the Vinayapitaka is meant. 
It must be noted that five of the principal Buddhist Schools, 
’viz., Theravada, Mahisilsaka, Haimavata, Sarvastivada and 
Mahasamgbika, had their Yinaya Pitakas in five divisions (Przy- 
luski, Le Concile de Rajagrha, 353 If.). 

The Avaramahtivinaseliyas (Aparamahavana^aillyas) have 
been taken to be the same as the Apara^aillyas, whose place has 
been referred to by Yuan Cliowang as A-fa-Io-shi-lo (Watters, 
On Yuan Ghdwang’s Travels, II. 214). Dr. Dutt suggests 
(op. cii., 648-9) that the Masters of the Ayira-hamgha are to be 
identified with the Mahasarnghikas, and that “ the whole 
Buddhist establishment at Nagarjunikonda belonged to the 
Mahusanghikas.” It is, however, difficult to accept < he latter 
suggestion in view of the fact that an inscription of the site 
dated in the ILth year of king Bhiivula Camtaraula II records 
the dedication of a vihara to the Masters of the ^rnhis.isaka .sect 


(Ep. IiuL, XX. 22 : imain hhaniyam vihara ca acvnyanavi main. 


sasahanayi siiparigahc catndisam saipgha7n 
hiiasiikhatham thapitam ) . 

III. Record of the erection of .a p 
by Mahatalavari Adavi-Caiptasiri w];o ■■■ ;? 
Caiptamula I, sister of king Virarans ■■ 
Dhanaka chief KhatndavisakhanK::!'- -- - 
been done with regard for both ilr r . ' ' • - 

and for the attainment of welf.'.ra ■ - h‘ r' 
both the worlds. 


j.'.fAJc’ ; •'^arnsatfnuwi 

-he •'''rah'icetiya 
daughter of king 
:: and wife of the 
act is .^aid -q 
'" hich si;C' 

■’'v-- hv id 
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Ujjain and evidently the queen of Virapurisadata, for the attain- 
ment by herself of welfare and happiness and the wealth of 
Nirvana — and also of the erection of a pillar and of the gift of 
170 dlnara-masakas by Mahatalavarl Catntisiri (sister of king 
Oamtamula I) who belonged, by marriage, to the family of the . 
Puklyas. The mention of the dlnara-mdsakas {X a dlndm 
in weight or value ? cf. fanam), in an inscription found at 
Nagarjunikonda in the Guntur District of the Madras Presi- 
dency, is very interesting. As already stated, it is generally 
held that dlndm is the Indian designation of some Kusan coins 
w'hich were imitated from the Roman denarius. Again, the 
early Western Saka Satraps according to many scholars,, were 
subordinate to the great Kusan kings. As then the Iksvakus 
appear to have been matrimonially connected with the kings of 
Ujjain, it is not impossible that the Kusan .coin-designation 
passed into the Iksvaku kingdom through the. country of the 
Sakas. 

VI. Record of the erection of a pillar by the MahadevI 
Chathisiri (Sasthl^rl), daughter of king Carntamula’s sister 
Harpmasirinika (Harmya^rl) and wife of king Virapurisadata, 
for the purpose of attaining Nirvana. 

VII. Record of the erection of a stone- pillar by a 
Mahatalavarl, \vhose name is not mentioned, but who is said to 
have been the wife of the Mahasenapati, Mahatalavara Vasis- 
thlputra Maha-Khamdasiri (Maha-Skandasri) of the Puklya 
family and the mother of the Mahasenapati Mahatalavara Ven- 
husiri (Visnusri). Vogel thinks it possible that the VasisthT- 
putra Maha-Kharndasiri is identical with the Pukiya .chief . 
Khamdasiri, who is mentioned in some inscriptions as the 
husband of king Oamtamula’ s sister Camtisiri, mother of Kham- 
da-sagaramnaga. This identification makes Camtisiri mother of 
Khatndasagaramnaga, a co-wife of the unknowm Mahatalavarl 
who was the mother of Venhusiri. It however seems to me that 
Maha-Khamdasiri was a uterine elder brother of Khamdasiri. 
(0/. the names Mahia-Camdamukha and Ciila (/<;^!(drd)-Cainda- 
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mukha and of Alaha-Mula and Ciila-Mula in the big Nagarjnni- 
konda inscription.) 

The Nagarjunikouda inscription dated in the 14th year of 
king Virapnrisadata is very important. It records the building 
■of a celiyaghara (caitya-grha), “with a flooring of slabs, with a 
caitya and provided with all the necessaries ” in the Cula- 
dhamma-giri-vihara on the Sriparvata, to the east of Vijayapuri, 
by a lay member Bodhisiri (Bodhisii), wife of Budhirnnaka 
and daughter of Revata of Govagama, for the acceptance 
(suparigahe) of the Theris specially of Taipbaparnna (Sanskrit 
Tumraparni or °na, Greek Taprobane, i.e., Ceylon) and other 
Theris who are said to have “ caused serenity and happiness” 
(pasadalca) to the people of, that is, who belonged to, Kas'mira, 
Gamdhara, CIna, Cilata, Tosali, Avaramta, Varnga, Vanavasi, n 
Y avana (?), Bamila (?), Palura (?) and Tarabapamna. It 
appears that these Theris (female ascetics) of Ceylon and other 
countries used to visit all this region for purposes of pilgrimage.^ 

The countries mentioned in this connection can be easily 
identified. 

(i) Kilsmlra is the famous country of North-western India 
still known under its ancient name. The boundary of the 
country, however, was not the same in all ages. 

(n) The kingdom of Garndhara, according to the Rama- 
yana (VII, 113.11, 114.11), lay sindhor=uhhayataJi pdrsve (on 
both sides of the Indus) . W e know from the Epics and the 
Puranas that the great cities of Taksarila and Puskalavatl 
belonged to the Gamdhara kingdom. The ruins of the ancient 
city of Taksasila are situated immediately to the east of Sarai- 
kala, a railway junction twenty miles to the north-west of 
Rawalpindi in the Punjab. Puskalavati (Prakrit Pukkalaoti 
and Greek Peukelaotis) has now been correctly identified with 

1 Dr, Nalinaksha Dutt in a learned paper in Ind, Hist. Quart, (VII. 633fr.) has object- 
ed to Dr. Vogel’s translation of the term 'pasddaka as “ one who converts.” According to 
him the word refers to the saintljr lives of the nuns that bring joy and peace to the people of 
their countries. 
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modern Prang and Oharsadda on the Swat river, seventeen 
miles to the north-east of Peshawar (ScliolT, Pcriplus, 183-4), 
The janapada of Gamdhara appears to liave included the Rawal- 
pindi District of the Punjab and the Peshawar District of the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

{Hi) & (iv) Oma and Cilata were names of the countries 
inhabited by Mongoloid peoples and situated to the east and 
north-east of India (cf. purve kiratu yasy = ante pa^cime yavana5= 
tatha). According to tlie Mahabharata (V. 10.15), Bhaga- 
datta, king of Pragjyotisa or Assam, raarsliallcd the Ginas and 
the Kiratas in the great battle of Kuruksetra. The name Gina 
is famous in Sanskrit literature. Cilata is the same as Sanskrit 
Kirata and Greek ICirnidai (Pcriplus, 62, Ptolemy, VII. 2.2), 
Kirradia (Ptolemy, VII, 2,16) or Tiladai (ih,, VH. 2.15). In 
the Milindapanho there arc Dvo passages which mention 
a number of places that were used to be visited by 
merchants for purposes of trade. In both these lists w'e have 
the mention of GTna-Cilata, The printed text of the Milinda- 
pahho, however, reads Cina-vilata ; but Sylvain Ldvi (Etudes 
Asiatique, II. 24) has rightly contended that Vilata is an 
error for Cilata, The peoples of this country are described by the 
Periplus as a ‘‘race of men with flattened nose, very savage,” 
and by Ptolemy as dwarfs with flat face and white skin. 

(v) The city of Tosala or Tosali is to be identified with 
modern Dhauli (Puri District, Orissa), where a set of the Four- 
teen Rock Edicts of A4oka have been found. The name Dhauli 
appears to have sprung from Tosali through the intermediate 
forms Tohali and Dhoali. In literature, the country of Tosala 
is always associated with (South) Kosala (modern Raipur, 
Bilaspur and Sambalpur Districts). Some mediaeval in- 
scriptions (Ep. Ind., IX. 286 ; XV. 2) mention Uttara-Tosala 
and Daksina-Tosala. The country is to be identified with the 
Puri District, and parts of the adjoining districts, of Orissa. 

The city is generally taken to be the same as the Tosalei 
metropolis, which was, according to the Geography of Ptolemy,' 
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situated in the trans-Gangetic India. Vogel may be right in 
identifying it with Dosara of Ptolemy and Dosarene of the 
Peri plus. 

(vi) Avaramta (Aparanta) is now generally identified with 
the Northern Konkan. It had its capital at Surparaka, modern 
Sopara in the Thana District, Bombay Presidency. 

(vii) Vogel appears to be wrong when he says that “ Vahga 
is the ancient name of Bengal.” It seems to be impossible that 
the whole of the modern presidency of Bengal was meant by the 
term Vamga in the third century A.D. The country of A^amga may 
be identified with Central and Eastern Bengal, along with a part 
of Southern Bengal (Ray Ghaudhuri, Ind. Antiquities, 184 ff.). 

(viii) The country of VanavasI (B. Gaz., I. ii. 278, n. 2) 
appears to be the same as modern Kanara. The capital is to be 
identified with the modern town of Banavasi in the North Kanara 
District of the Bombay Presidency. Vogel seems to be wrong in 
identifying it with “Banavasi, a village or small town in the 
Shimoga District of the Mysore State” (Ep, Ind., XX. 8). 

(ix) The exact situation of the Yavana country (that is, 
the country inhabited by the Yavanas or Yaunas, the Greeks) is 
not 5 'et known. It is not certain whether Yavana means here 
the ancient dominions of the Greek emperor of Syria or the land 
of the Yonas, referred to in the third Rock Edict of Asoka. 
According to the Mahabharata (XII. 207. 43), we know, 
the country of the Yaunas lay in the Uttarapatha. The 
city of Alasanda, mentioned in the Mahavamsa,. has been 
identified by Geiger -with Alexandria, founded by Alexander the 
Great near Kabul (Geiger, Mahavamsa, 194). According to 
the Milindapanho the Indo-Greek king Minander (Milinda) was 
born at Kalasigama in the dipa of Alasanda or Alexandria 
(Trenckner, Milindapanho, 82-3). The capital where Menander 
ruled was at Sakala, modern Sialkot in the Punjab. The Indian 
Yavana country may possibly be the same as Alasanda of the 
Indian literature, which appears to have been somewhere about 
' modern Afghanistan. 

4 
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(x) & (xi) The reading of the names Damila and Palura Is 
not quite certain. Damila^ however, can be no other than the 
country of the Tamil people. Palura, if the reading be accepted, 
may be identified with Ptolemy’s Paloura (Geography, YII. i, 
§ 16) , which has been taken to be the Dravidian' form of the 
name of the famous city, Dantapura, the ancient capital of 
Kalinga, G/. Pal (tooth) +ur (city)= Danta (tooth) +pura (city). 
But we cannot be definite on this point. First because the 
reading is doubtful ; secondly the connection of the name with 
Dantapura is conjectural ; and thirdly Dantapura is known to be 
a city, while all the names in our list appear to designate coun- 
tries or provinces. The site of Dantapura has not been definitely 
identified. We have reference to the Dantapura-vasaka in the 
Purle plates of the Ganga king Indravarman (6th century A.D.) 
edited in jF 2 ^. I? 2 d., XIV, p. 361, where it has been suggested 
that the name survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra near 
Ghicacole in the Ganjam District of the Madras Presidency. The 
Jirjingi copper-plate grant of Indravarman was also issued from 
Dantapura. 

Sriparvata (Nagarjunikonda according to H. Sastri), 
where the Cula-dhammagiri-vihara was built, appears to be 
the same as the Sris'aila in the Kurnool District, Madras 
Presidency. Vijayapuri (the Iksvaku capital, according to 
Jayaswal, Hist. Ind., p. 173, which was situated to the west 
of Srlparvata cannot be satisfactorily identified. 

The same upasika Bodhisiri here claims also the con- 
struction of a caitya-hall at the Kulaha-vihara ; a shrine for 
the Boddhi-tree at the Sihala-vihara ; one cell at the Great 
Dhammagiri ; a mandapa-pill&v at the Mahavihara ; a 
hall for religious practices at Devagiri ; a tank^ a veranda and 
a mandapa at Puvasela ; a stone-mandapa at the eastern gate of 
the Great Caitya at Kantakasela ; three cells at Hirumuthuva ; 
seven cells at Papila ; and a ^ione-manclava at Puphagiri. 

All the localities mentioned in this connection cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. The name of the Kulahavihara reminds 
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us of the Kiilahaka family, \\^hich, as we have suggested above; 
was probably matrimonially connected U'itb the Iksvakus. The 
Sihala (Simhala, i.e., Ceylon) -Vihara appears to have been a 
convent “ founded either by a Singhalese, or more probably, for 
the accommodation of Singhalese monks.” This Sihala-vihara 
contained a shrine for the Bodhi-tree {Bodhivrksa-pmsada) . It 
is interesting to note that the Bodhi-tree is a necessary adjunct 
of the Ceylonese Viharas even at the present time. Puvasela 
(Purvasaila), as has been discussed above, is mentioned by Ywan 
Chowang as Pu-p’o-shi-lo, where resided a Buddhist sect known 
as the Purvasaillyas. ThePurvasailiya acdryashawe been referred 
to in a fragmentary pillar inscription discovered at Alluru, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak afterwards. Kantakasela 
has been rightly taken to be the same as the emporium 
.Kantakassula mentioned by Ptolemy (Geography, YII. i, § 15) 
immediately after the river Maisdlos (the Krishna) in the land 
called Mais61ia (Masulipattan). Kantakassula has been identified 
with the town of Ghantasala, which lies between the village of 
Guduru and the mouth of the Krishna (c/. Ptolemy’s location : 

Mouth of the river Maisolos Kantakassula, a mart 

Koddoura, loc, cit.). Mr. Eea discovered (South Ind. Antiquities, 
p. 132) at this place the remains of a stupa which, he thought, 
date from the beginning of the Christian era. The remains 
. almost certainly belong to the Great Caitya mentioned in this 
inscription. 

The, Nagarjunikonda inscription dated in the 18th year of 
king Virapurisadata records the building of “a stone-shrine, 
surrounded by a cloister and provided with every necessary at the 
foot of the Mahacetiya” for the acceptance of the Aparamaha- 
•vinaseliyas, by the Mahatalavarl Camtisiri, sister of king Camta- 
mtila I, wife of the Puklya chief Vasisthiputra Khamdasiri and 
mother of Khamdasagaranmaga, desiring the longevity, strength 
and victory of her own son-in-law (a2}ano jamatnpa), king 
Mathariputra Virapurisadata, and for the attainment of hita and 
sukha. in both the worlds bj herself. As we have said abore, it 
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is to be noted tliat an inscription of tlie Gtli year of king Vira- 
purisadata calls Lady Oamtisiri the king’s pilticJm (father’s 
sister); here, however, the king is represented as the son-in-law 
of tlie lady. Vogel therefore thinks that Virapurisadata married 
his cousin, a daughter of his aunt Oamtisiri, between the 6tb 
and the 18th year of his reign. 

The Jaggayyapetta inscriptions are dated in the 20th year of 
king Virapurisadata. The royal genealogy is not given in these 
inscriptions. They record the erection of five uyalca-lhainbhas 
(entrance-pillars) at the eastern gate of the Maha-cetiya of Lord 
Buddha, by the manufacturer (avcfiani) Sudatha (Siddhartha) 
resident of the village of Malia-ICfulurura and son of the manu- 
facturer Nakacada (Naka- or Naga-candra) of L'adatnra in the 
Kamaka-ratha. Kamakaratha seems to be the same as the 
Karmarastra of later inscriptions. As for the suffix -ha, w'e may 
notice the passages nianihd-mah(ira(ja)-haUhd and vanavdsaha- 
mahdrdja, etc., of the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions. Karmarastra 
has been identified with northern part of the Nellore and 
southern part of the Guntur Districts. 


4. Ehuvula (Bdhuhala ?) Gdijiiamula , II. (3dntamUla) II. 

King Mathariputra Virapurisadata was succeeded by his son 
Ehuvula Camtamula, born of queen VasisthI Bhatideva. 
It is interesting to note that the custom of naming a grandson 
after his grandfather was prevalent among the Southern 
Iksvakus, as it was in many other ruling dynasties of ancient 
India. It has been noticed by Dr. Hirananda Sastri (Ep. Ind., 
XX, p. 6, n. 2), that this custom is sanctioned by Patahjali’s 
Mahabbasya (I. i. 1) where we have tripurusannha'iji ndmahrtavi 
hurydt ; Kayyata on this passage has pita tasya ye trayah piini- 
sds = tan = anukdyaty — ahliidliatte. 
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Two inscriptions of king Vrisisthipulra Ehuvula Cfiiptamula 
11 have so far been discovered, one at Nagarjunikonda and the 
other at the adjacent village of Kottanipalugu. The Nagarjuni- 
konda inscription dated in tlie 2nd year of the king, records the 
establishment of a vihara by the MahadevI Bhatideva, daughter- 
in-law of king VasislIiTputra CuTulamuIa I, wife of king Mat-harl- 
putra Virapurisadata and mother of king Vasisthlputra Ehuvula 
Camtamula II, for the dGurijas of the Bahusutlya sect. The 
Bahusutlyns are a branch of the lilahrisarnghikas. 

The Kottampalugu inscription, dated in the 11th year of 
king Ehuvula Cfimlamula II, records the construction of a vihara 
by Kodabalisiri (KundavalllsrI), iilahadcvl of the Mahariija of 
Banavasaka, grand-daughter of king Camtamula I, daughter of 
king Virapurisadata and sister of king Ehuvula Camtamula II, 
for the acceptance of the dranjas of the MahisTisaka sect. The 
Iksvaku princess Kodabalisiri, as we have noticed above, was 
possibly the queen of a Cutu-Sfitakariji king of Banaviisl. The 
Buddhist sect of the MahlsTisakas are mentioned also in other 
early inscriptions. A sanighar/lma is known to have been • 
built for the Malnsusaka dedryas somewhere in the Punjab, when 
the Htina king Toramana was ruling (Ep. hid., I. 239). 


5. Importance of the Ihsvdku Period, 

The Iksvalcu inscriptions discovered at Jaggayyapetta in 
the Kistna District and Nagarjunikonda (including Kottam- 
palugu) in the Guntur District are of great importance to the 
history of Buddhism. 

Dr. Dutt thinks (hid. Hist. Quart., V. 794) that the 
site of Nagarjunikonda was a famous resort of Buddhism in the 
early years of the Christian era and, probably, also an early 
centre of Mahayana. “Just as Bodh-Gaya grew up on the bank 
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of the Nerahjana as a very early centre of HTnayana and a place 
of pilgrimage for the early Buddhists, so also did Ainaravati 
(extending to Jaggayyapetta) and Nagarjunikonda on the bank of 
the Krsna (including the tributary Paler) as a flourishing centre 
of proto-Mahayana in the pre-Christian and the early Christian 
era and a place of pilgrimage for the later Buddhists.” The 
construction of the Amaravatl siupa, with its enlargements, 
decorations and railings, is placed between circa 2nd century B.C. 
and 2nd century A.D. (Burgess, Arch. Surv. South. Ind., 122-3) 
while that of the stupas of Jaggayyapetta and Nagarjunikonda 
has been placed in or before the 3rd or the 4th century A.D. 
(Ep. Ind., XX. 2 ; Ind. Hist. Quart., VH. 634). 

The stupas of Amaravatl appear to have been built at the 
time of the Satavahana suzerainty. That the later Satavahanas, 
who were possibly Brahmanical in faith, showed great favour 
towards the Buddhists is known to all readers of the Satavahana 
inscriptions. They appear to have strong Buddhist leaning, 
if some of them were not actually Buddhists themselves. The 
‘successors of the later Satavahanas, the early Iksvakus, w'ere 
•however staunch followers of the Brahmanical faith. VasisthT- 
putra Caratamula I, as we have seen, has been credited with the 
performance of the agniliotra, agnistoma, vdjapeya and the 
asvamedlia sacrifices. Evidently Buddhism suffered during the 
period of this king. 

With the accession of Mathaiiputra Virapurisadata on the 
Iksvaku throne, a new era began with the Buddhists of the 
Kistna-G-untur region. The great stfq}as of Jaggayyapetta and 
'Nagarjunikonda were built, repaired or extended, and Buddhist 
'Therls were coming for pilgrimage from all the Buddhist 
countries of the world to this centre of Buddhism. The mention 
of Sihala-vihara and of the dedication of a cetiyaghara specially 
-to the Therls of Ceylon points to the good relation that must have 
existed between the Buddhist communities of the Iksvaku country 
and their co-religionists of the Island of, Ceylon. Thus we see, 
Buddhism was in its heyday at the time of the later Iksvakus. 
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The existence of such relations among the Buddhist com- 
munities of the different countries can be accounted for from 
the sea-trade, which was carried on between the ports of Ceylon 
and other countries on the one hand and those situated on the 
mouths of the Krishna and the Godavari on the other. Kantaha- 
sela, the great emporium on the bank of the Krishna, appears 
to have played a large part in this international trade. Dr. 
Vogel seems to be right in thinking that this trade was largely 
responsible for the flourishing stale of Buddhism in this part 
of India (Kp. ImL, XX. 10). 

The collapse of Buddhism in the lower Krishna valley 
appears to have begun with the decline of the Iksvasku power. 
As a cause of this collapse, Vogel refers to the “rising of the 
powerful dynasties devoted to Brahmanism like the Pallava in 
the south and the Chalukya in the west.” It must, however, 
also be added that the immediate successors of the Iksvakus in 
the rule of the Andhradesa were all staunch Brahmanists. After 
the decline of the Iksvakus, we know, the Kistna-Guntur region 
passed to the Brhatphalayanas and the Pallavas. Both of these 
dynasties were Brahmanical Hindus, and the latter claimed to have 
performed the asvamodha sacrifice, which is evidently a sign of 
aggressive Hinduism. Brhatphalayana Jayavarman, as we shall 
see, was a devotee of Lord Mahe^vara. The Pallava king 
Sivaskandavarman is known to have performed not only the great 
Brahmanical sacrifices, Asvamedha and Agnistomn, but also the 
Vajapeya (Kp. Ind., I. 2). Not a single king of the tSalankiiyana 
and the Visnukundin line is as yet known to have Buddhist 
leanings. On the contrary, we have a Srilaukiiyana king who 
performed one Asvamedha sacrifice and a I'isnukundin king who 
performed no less than eleven .As'vainedhas and thousand 
Agnistomas. Nevertheless Buddhism did not die away alia: 
once. The Buddhist faith of an Ananda king of Guntur, Trio 
appears to have ruled about the end of t.he -ith centu.^y c-:3r' 
beginning of the 5th, clearly shows that Buddhism lingsri-cf- 
the Andhra country, although i.he glory it enjoyed at the 
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of the later Satavahanas and the Iksvakus "was long a thing of the 
past. Later traces of Buddhism in the Amaravati region are found 
in the Amaravati pillar inscription (S. Ind, Inscrr., I, pp. 26-7) 
of the Pallava chief Simhavarman (c. A. D. 1100) probably a 
vassal of KulottuAga Cola I (Sewell, List of Hist. Inscrr. of 
South. Ind., p. 90) and another Amaravati pillar inscription of 
Kota Keta II, from which we know that Buddhist worship at 
the old stiqm was still maintained and Keta II gave grants in its 
support” (Ep. Ind., VI. 146; Sewell, op. cit., s.v. A. D. 1182). 
Another inscription records the grant of a lamp to the Buddhist 
stupa of Amaravati made by Bayyala, daughter of the Natavadi 
chief Rudra. This also shows that Buddhist worship was 
maintained in the Andhra country as late as A. D. 1234 (Sewell, 
dp. cit., p. 141) . 



CHAPTER' II 

The B^tHATPHALAYANA S . 

1. Jayuvainma (Jayvarman) , 

A copper-plate grant of a raja (maharaja, according to the 
legend of the seal attached to the plates) named Jayavamma, 
who belonged to the Brhatphalayana gotra, was discovered at 
Kondamudi in the Tenali taluka of the Kistna District {Ep. Ind., 
VI.3LD)d No other king of this family is as yet known from 
inscriptions or other sources. 

As regards the date of king Jayavarman, Hultzscli says 
(loc. cit.) : “ The alphabet of his inscription shows that he must 
have lived in the same period as the Pallava king Sivaskanda- 
varman, who issued the Mayidavolu plates. Further, the 
language and phraseology of the inscription are so similar to the 
Nasik inscriptions of Gautamlputra Satakarni (Nos. 4 and 5) and 
Yasisthiputra Pulumayi (No. 3) that Jayavarman’ s date cannot 
have been very distant from that of those two Andhra kings. 
The archaic Sanskrit alphabet of the seal of the new plates is 
corrborative evidence in the same direction.” Ring Jayavarman 
Brihatphalayana may, then, be placed in the closing years of the 
3rd or the early years of the 4th century A.D. 

The grant was issued in the 10th year of Jayavarman’s 
reign from the vijaya-skandhavara (victorious camp) of Kudura 
(modern Guduru, 4 miles north-west of Masulipattan), which 

^ According to Sewell (Hist. Ins. South. Ind,, p. 17), “ it is just possible that 

it (i.c. the name Jayavarman) may have been a name assumed by Bappa (t.e., father of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman).” The suggestion however is utterly untenable in view of 
the fact that Jayavarman of the Kondamudi plates belonged to the Brhatphalayana gotra 
while the Pallavas are known to have belonged to the Bharadvdja gotra. 

5 
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seems to be the same as Koddoura, mentioned in tlie Geography 
of Ptolemy (VII. i, § 15) as a place in Mais61ia (Masulipaltan)l 
The Kondamiidi plates record an order of Idng Jayavarman, 
who has been described as mahcssan-pfida-yarUjahila and was, 
therefore, evidently a devotee of Siva (Mahcs'vara), to the vapata 
(vydprLa) at Kiidura to execute the grant of a Brahmadeya 
(religious gift to Brahmans) made by the king. Vyaprta, accord- 
ing to Hemacandra, is the same as niyogin, uyiilUa and Icarma- 
saoiva (cf. niyogl Icarmamcwu ayjikio vyuprla^ = ca sah). A 
vydprla was therefore an executive officei-. The Brahmadeya was 
made of the village of Pamtura (Pnnduru in the Bandar or 
Masulipattau taluka according to Dtibreuil) in Kudiirahara, i.<?„ 
the ahiira or district of Kudura (cf. Satavuhani-hura in the 
Myakadoni inscription of Puluraavi, Ep. huh, XH^. 154). It is 
therefore apparent that the vyaprta was in charge of the Kudura 
District and held his office at the chief town of the same name. 

Scholars think that Kudurahara of the Kondamudi grant is the 
same as the Kudrahara-visaya of the Salankayana inscriptions and 
Gudrahara^ Gudravara and Gudrara of later inscriptions. T])0 
identification may not be impossible. It is, in that case, neces- 
sary to think that Kudurahara which originally meant “ the 
ahara of Kudura’ ’ gradually became used as a place-name itself ; 
because Kudrahara (not Kudura) was the name of the visaija 
(province) at the time of the Salankayanas." According to 
Dubreuil this province comprised roughly the present Bandar 
(Masulipattan) taluka. This region, occupied once by the Brhat- 
phalayanas was, as we shall see later on, in the possession of the 
SalaAkayanas of VeAgi in the 5th century A.D. 

The recipients of the Brahmadeya were the following Brah- 
mans : — Gotama-gota-jayapara Savagataja (Sarvaguptarya), 

^ Tho town oi Kudura is aIbo montioned in an inscription of Amaravati (see Luders* 
liisb, No. 1295). 

^ Coraparo Khctaka dJmrfl and KhctakaMra vi^aya (Bomb. Gaz», Vol. T, Pt. ii, p. 882), 

^ Tho word jayapara^ according to Sanskrit le:c icons, means Ichnnha, which 
moaning dooB not seem applicable here. Hultzsch thinks that the passage possibly means 
a “ prha^tJm belonging to tho Gaufcama-gotra (Ep. hid., Vl. 315). 
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Savigiia o£ tlie Tanava (Tanavya)gotra; Goginaja and Bbavamnaja 
of the Kodina (Kanndinya) gotra; Rudavenhuja (Rndra- 
visnvarya) of the Bharadaya (Bharadvaja) gotra ; Ruda- 
ghosaja (Rudraghosarya) of the Opamamnava (Aupamanyava) 
gotra; Isaradataja (Kvaradattarya) of the Kamnhayana (Karsna- 
yana) gotra; and Khamdarudaia (Skandarudrarya) of the Kosika 
(Kausika) gotra. The affix -aja (—drya) added to the names of 
these Brahmans survives even to the present time in Madrasi 
names like Venkayya (Veukarya), Ramayya (=Ramarya), etc., 
and in the surname Ayyar (=Arya). 

The Parihdras (immunities) granted are interesting to note. 
They are apdvesa, anomasa, alonakhddaJia, araihasavinayika, 
etc. Apdvesa is evidently the same as ahhaiapravcsa (exemp- 
tion from the entrance of an army) of other South Indian in- 
scriptions. Anomasa has been taken to mean “ exemption 
from being meddled with.” The third Parihdra, viz., alona- 
khadaka, made the village free from being dug for salt. The 
salt-mines of the country were evidently property of the king. 
The term araihasavinayika has been translated by Senart as 
“ not to be interfered by the District Police.” {Below, p. 52). 

The grant was executed by the mahdtagivara, mahadanda- 
nmjaka (field-marshal) Bhapahanavarnma. Mahdtagivara, accord- 
ing to Vogel, is a mistake for Mahatalavara which occurs so 
many times in the inscriptions of the Iksvakus (see above, 
pp. 15f.). Possibly it was the custom for an official to write 
down the oral order of the king (aviyena dnatam). The grant 
is said to have been signed by the king himself {sayani chato). 

The seal attached to the Kondamudi plates has, in the 
centre, a trident in relief, the handle of which seems ro end 
in an arrow, abow(?), the crescent of the moon and an 
indistinct symbol of roughly triangular shape. Round the 
margin of the seal runs a Sanskrit legend in archaic characters, 
which differ totally from those employed on the riites. {Ep. 
Jnd., VL315.) 
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'2. CdpiUtl of the BrlHitphalUyanas.^ 

The only copper-plate grant of the Brhatphalayana dynasty, 
belonging to king Jayavarnma (Jayavarmman) Brliatphaluyana, 
was discovered, as we have already seen, at Kondamudi a place 
in the Tenali tCiliilca of the Kistiia District (Ep. lnd.,Vl. 315). 
We have also seen that the grant was issued in the 10th regnal 
year of Jayavaipma from vijaya-khatjidhcivdrd nagara Kudurdto 
i.e., from the mjaya-skandhavara at the city of Kudura. It is 
for this reason that scholars have taken Kudura (modern Guduru 
near Masulipattan) to be the capital where the Brhatphalayanas 
ruled. Prof. Dubreuil, as for instance, writes : “The Konda- 
mudi plates (Ep. hid., Vol. VI, p. 315) are dated in the lOtb 
year of King Jayavarman, of the Brihatphalayanas, who reigned 
at Kudura;” and again : “ the town of Kudura, which was the 
capital of Jayavarman in the III century of the Christian era, is 
but the modern village of Guduru, which is 4 miles west-north- 
west of Masulipattan and 6 miles from Ghantasifila ” (Anc. 

Hist. Dec., pp. 84-86). The Professor has rightly identified 
the iDlace with Koddoura in the country of Maisdlia (Masuli- 
pattan), mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy. 

It is, however, interesting to note that Koddoura 135° 11°20' 
has been mentioned not as a metropolis, but as an ordinary 
place in Maisolia (Geog. VII. i, § 15) by Ptolemy who is believ- 
ed to have written his Geography in about the middle of the 2nd 
century A.D. The archaic characters used on the seal of the 
Kondamudi grant and its phraseological connection with the grants 
of Gautamiputra 8atakarni and Vasisthiputra Pulumavi assign 
the grant to the 2nd half of the 3rd cent, or the first half of the 
4th. Should we then believe that the Brhatphalayanas became a 
ruling power just after the decline of the Satavahanas in the 
early years of the 3rd cent.- A.D. and established themselves at 

^ My papet on tte capital of tlie Brbatpbaloyanas was originally pnblisbed in Jonrn* 
Andhra Hist, Res, Soc,, VII, pp. lTO-1. There however Jayavarman was placed a little 
earlier. 
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Kiiclura (Koddoura) from where they issued charters as early as 
the end of the 3rd or the beginning of the 4th century? It is, 
however, far more natural to think that they were originally a 
local ruling power under the suzerainty of the Satavahanas and 
gradually rose to prominence during and after the latter’s decline. 

The city of Kudura has been called a vijaya-skandhavara 
in the Kondamudi grant. The word skandlidvdra generally 
means '‘a camp” ; but according to the lexicographer Hema- 
candra it may also signify “ a metropolis.” While on expedi- 
tion, oriental kings are known to have held courts in camps. 
The use of the term skandliavdra in the sense of a metropolis is 
most probably due to such a practice. Skandlidvdra (as some- 
times also possibly the term vdsaka) appears to mean a temporary 
residence, and therefore a temporary capital, of a king. ^ It is, 
therefore, very doubtful whether the vijaya-skandlmvara of king 
Jayavarman Brhatphalayana could be the permanent capital of 
the Brhatphalayanas. 

The town of Kudura, which was the political centre of 
Kiidurahara, he., the Kudura District, has been identified, as 
we have already seen, with a village in the Bandar or Masuli- 
pattan taluka. The find of the plates at Kondamudi appears to 
prove that this region was a part of the Brhatphalayana kingdom 


^ It is interesting in tliis connection to refer to Yuan Chwang's account of the capital 
of Maharastra (Mo bo-la-ch’a) under Pulake^in II {Pu*lo-ki-she) of the Western Calukya 
.dynasty (Beal, Bud. Becorda of the Western World, II, p. 255 ; also bis Life of 
Hiuen Teiang, p. 146). From the inscriptions of the Calukyas and their inveterate 
enemy, the Fallavas, there can be no doubt that the capital of Pulake^in n was at Vatapi, 
modern Badami in the Bijapur District of the Bombay Presidency- Now, the surroundings of 
Bad ami, as scholars have noticed, do not answer to Mie description given by the Chinese 
pilgrim, and its distance from Broach (435 miles) is altogether incommensurate with the 
distance of 1000 li (about 167 miles) as specified by Yuan Chwang- Scholars therefore now 
generally agree with the view of Fleet that the town in question is Nasik, about 128 miles 
to the south-south-east of Broach. Fleet seems to be right when he suggests : “ We 
have therefore to look for some subordinate but important town, far to tbe north of Badami, 
which was mistakenly spoken of as the capital by Hiuen Tsiang; most probably 
because it was the basis of the operations against Harshavardhana of Kanauj, and because 
in connection with these operations, Pulikesi II happened to be there at the time/* (Bomb, 
Gaz., I, Pt. ii, p. 355.) 
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in about 300 A.D. The capital of the Brhatphalayanas seems 
therefore not to be very far from the Masulipattan region. 

In this connection it is very interesting to note that Ptolemy 
makes mention of the metropolis of PHundra (133° 1'2°) in 
the country of the people called Mais6]oi. (Geog,, VII, i, § 93), 
In op. cit., § 79, the Mais6loi are placed near the country of the 
Salakenoi ( = Salarikayanas of Vehgl) and in § 15, their 
country has been called Maisblia ( = Masulipattan). Their 
metropolis, Pitundra, has been identified by Prof, Sylvain 
L6vi -with Pihunda of the Utlaifidhyayana and Pithuda of the 
Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela {Ind. Ant., 1926, 
145). We have seen that the Brhatphalayanas ruled over the 
Masulipattan region, which is to be identified with MaisOlia 
of Ptolemy. Pitundra, the capital of Maisfilia in the time of 
Ptolemy (middle of the 2nd cent.) appears therefore almost 
certainly to have been the capital of the family of Jayavarman 
Brhatphalayana, ruler of the Masulipattan region in the end of the 
3rd or the beginning of the 4th century. 

If we now accept the reading pithuda in a passage of the 
Hathigumpha inscription (line 11) of Kharavela and the 
interpretation that king Kharavela of Kalinga besieged the city 
of Pithuda, it is not impossible to think that the Brhatpha- 
layanas were ruling at Pithuda=Pitundra as early as the time 
of Kharavela (2nd or 1st century B.C.). 
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Does the Allure Inscription speak op a King called Sana? 

In the year 1924, Mr. N. L, Rao discovered at Alluru 
(Nandigrama trduka of the Kistna District) five miles from 
Yerrupalem, on the Bezwada-Hyderabad Railway line, an old 
Brahmi inscription and the remains of an old Buddhist stupa, at 
about two furlongs to the west of the village. A facsimile of the 
inscription (No. 331 of 1924), along with a short note on it, was 
published in the Annual Report on South Indian Epigraphy 
for the year ending 31st March, 1924. The inscription w^as 
afterwards edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry in the GaJeuita Review 
for July, 1925. According to the transcript published in the 
Review, the epigraph refers to jayadhnrma (line 2), and cara- 
dharma (line 5), and to Sana, kingof the Ayis (lines 16-7), who 
is supposed to be the grantor of some gifts. The Report rightly 
sa3's that the inscription may be palaeographically assigned 
to the 2nd century A.D. If, then, Dr. Shamasastry’s reading 
and interpretation be correct, a king called Sana ruled over 
some parts, at least, of the Kistna District in about that period, 
i.e., a little before the time of Jayavarman Brhatphalaj^ana. 

It will, however, be seen from the facsimile that the tran- 
script published in the Calcnita Review is faulty in many places, 
and the words read as jayadhama and caradhama here, are clearly 
deijadhavia (pious gift) and curatliema (?) respectively. Here, 
however, we shall only examine the passage ivhere the name of 
the king has been read. 

The Alluru inscription is very important from the palaeo- 
graphical point of view. Though it is a fragment, all the letters 
that have been preserved are perfectly legible ; and an interesting 
point is that in lines 7 and 13 we have a peculiar form — [ A]]~ 
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This figure Has been taken to be H both in tbe Report and in tbe 
Review. 

According to the report the inscription records the gift of 

a certain Mahatalavara accompanied by his wife, son and 
daughter-in-law,” Evidently the Report reads in line 16 : saD/ia- 
riyasa saputakasa sanasakasa and finds in the last word a Pi-akrit 
corruption of the Sanskrit word snnsa (daughter-in-law). In the 
transcript of the Calcutta Tievicio, the last word of the passage 
has been read as sanasa kata (made by Sana). The letter after 
cR is certainly 55 ; but the letter after sana is that interesting 
figure we have referred to above. 

I have no doubt that the letter whicli lias been read as 
is anything but that. The letter ^ occurs many times in tbe 
inscription and in all cases the right side of the letter is prolonged 

upward to about the same height as that of the left side — [ ] — . 

It is clear that this form of with the right side considerably 
raised upward, has been purposely used by the scribe to avoid a 
confusion between this letter and the *[-like form already 
referred to, which occurs twice in the inscription. There can 
hardly be any doubt that the ^-like form is to be read as g. It 
is certainly tfie original form from which the forms 

?y(=g). etc,, of later inscriptions were developed. I, therefore, 

read line IG of the Alluru inscription as eta sahhariyasa aapnta- 
kafid sanatukasa. In the last word, then, we get napir 
(grandson) and not musa (daughter-in-law), and the word really 
means accompanied by (his) grandson ” and not “ accompani- 
ed by his daughter-in-law.” Prom what has been said, it is 
clear that there is not the slightest reference to any person named 
Sana in line IG of the Alluru inscription.^ As regards the 
passage ayiruna (line 17), interpreted as “ the king of the Ayis,” 
it ma}"^ be left out without any serious consideration. The line 

* Tt niufil l)c noted that in lino 7, wlicro also Hub form of g occursi tlic word lias been 
read in the Cnkuiia licricw aa casatu'va and has been iranfllotcd as “ twenty-six/’ T do 
not know how the word can mean twenty-flix. The word is certainly catuviff^t that 

h, t^7cnty*four. 
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(line 17) ayirana piivaseliyana nigayasa should certainly be 
anjanarn. purmsaillyandin nikdyasya in Sanskrit. Of. ayiva- 
liavigha = ^msknt dry asaijigh a in the Nagarjunikonda inscrip- 
.tions. 

Though it does not mention the name of any king, the Alluru 
inscription is important to the student of the history of South 
Indian Buddhism. It records the gift of lands and some other 
things to the nikdya of the purva^ailiya dryas. The Purvasaila 
or Purvasild has been mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Yuan 
Ghwang as Fn-p' o-shih-lo (Watters, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels 
in India, II. 214), and in the inscription F. of Nagarjunikonda 
as Piivasela (Ep. Ind., XX. 22). The grantor of the gifts is a 
certain Mahatalavara which word, as we have aheady seen, 
occurs several times in the Nagarjunikonda inscriptions and 
which probably means ‘‘a governor.” (Tamil Lexicon, pub. 
Madras University, s.v. talaivafi.) The gifts appear to he in 
the shape of some nivartanas ^ of land, cows (gavi), bullocks and 
carts {halivadha-sakata) , men-servants and women-servahts 
{ddsi'dasa) , pans {kuhlii-katdha) , iron-vessels (ZoM]/o== Sanskrit 
lohikd), vessels made of bell-metal (kasasa blidyana), etc., etc. 
There are also references to the dedication of a taldka (pond), 
of kdrsdpanas and of an aksayanwi (permanent endowment) 
of a thousand purdnas {purana-saliasa). 

1 According to Kantilya’s Artlia^astra, II, 20, one iiivartana appears to have been 
240 x^O square cubits. According to a commentator of tbe ArtbasSstra, however, it was 
120x120 square cubits only* Whereas the danda (rod) is equal to 8 cubits according to 
Kautilya, it is equal only to 4 cubits according to the commentator. It may be conjectured 
that tbe measuring rod was 8 cubits long in some parts of ancient India, while in other parts 
it was only 4 cubits long. Measuring rods are^not uniform in all the provinces or distncts of 
India even at the present day. 

For danda=6 ft. (4 cubits), see Fleet’s note at p. 541 of tbs Enc?. Tran, of th* 
Aithadastra (let ed.), by Shamasastry. 
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TlIIJ A^•AN1)AS. 

1. Hiranydgarlha.^ 

As the word Hiravii(i{l(irhh(i lias some hearing on the 
question of the genealogy of (he Ananclas, we shall deal with 
this term first. 

According to Sanskrit Lexicons, the word I-Jiminjngarhhn has 
two principal meanings. First, it is a well-known epithet of 
Lord Brahman ; secondly, it is the name of one of the saeJaSa- 
mahadma, i.e., the sixteen Great Gifts, which are enumerated 
and explained in books like the Matsya-Pinfina, Heraadri’s 
AL-atakhapda and Vallalasena’s DSnasagara. The sixteen 
danas are dam (oiTeriug) of the following things : — 


1. 

Tulupurusa 

0. 

Dhnru 

2. 

Hiranyngarbbn 

10. 

Hiranva^varathn 

3. 

Brnbmunda 

31. 

Hemnhastirntha 

4. 

Kalpapadnpa 

12. 

Visnucakra 

5. 

Gosabasra 

18. 

Knlpalata 

G. 

Hiraiiyabumadbenu 

14. 

Saptasagarn 

7. 

Hiranyu^va 

15. 

Eatnaclhenu 

8. 

PuQcaluugala 

10. 

Mababhutagliata 

These names are more or 

less of a technical character. They 


have been explained in full details in the Mahiidanavarta section 
of the Danasagara, Chapter Y of the Ah-atakhanda and Chapters 
247 ff. of the Matsya-Purana. 

The word Hiranyagarhha occurs several times in the 
inscrijitions of some South Indian kings. In the Gorantla 


1 This paper has been publislied in July, [1034. A paper explaining the 

term hiranyagaThha was published by me in the Bharaivar^a (BengnU), Bbiidra, 1310 
B.a, p. 393 f. 
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inscription (Ind. Ant., IX. 102f.)5 kiug Attivarman is called 
aprameya-hiranyagarbha-prasava, which phrase was translated 
by Fleet, the editor of the Gorantla inscription, as “ who is the 
posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranyagarbha,” i.e., Brahman. 
In the Mahakuta pillar inscription of the Calukya king Mangalesa 
{ibkL, XIX. Off.) we have the passage hiranyogai'bha-samblmta. 
Here also Fleet, who edited the inscription, translated the phrase 
as who was descended from (the god) Hiranyagarbha 
(Brahman),” It must be noticed that only particular kings have 
been connected with Hiranyagarbha in the inscriptions of their 
respective families. If Fleet’s interpretation is correct, we should 
have found other kings of the family — wherein one king has been 
called Hiranyagarbha-sambliTda — with titles of the same significa- 
tion. Moreover, when we notice that, in the Mahakuta pillar 
inscription, this epithet is given only to Pulake^in I and not 
to Jayasirnha, the first king mentioned, nor to Mangalesa, the 
reigning monarch, there remains no doubt that Fleet’s theory is 
unjustifiable. I, therefore, hold with Hultzsch that the word 
Miranyagarbha, in these inscriptions, signifies the second of the 
sixteen Mahadanas or Great Gifts. 

While editing the Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman (Ep. 
Ind,, XVII. 32811.), Hultzsch remarked: “A similar feat is 
ascribed to king Attivarman in another copper-plate grant from 
the Guntur District, where I translate the epithet apmmeya- 
Hiranyagavblia-prasavem by ‘ who is a producer of (i.e,, who 
has performed) innumerable Hiranyagarbhas.’ Hultzsch, here^; 
evidently takes the passage hiranyagarbha-prasava as a case of the 
Sasill^-tatp^^rusa compound, making it mean prasa-aa (origin, 
producer) of the Hiranyagarbha.” But he was in difficulty with 
the word Hiranyagarbha-prasuta , which occurs in the Ipur grant 
(No. 1) of the Visnukuncjin king Madhavavarman I (ibid., 
p, 335f.). As jj'rasutais an adjective, it cannot make a case of the 
Sasthl-taipiirnsa compound. Hultzsch, therefore, had to correct the 
passage as Hiranyagarbha-prasiiti, i.e., prasfiU (origin, producer) 
of the Hiranyagarbha (ibid., p. 336, fn. 7). But when we notice 
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that the epithet Hiranyagarhha-prasuia also occurs in the 
Polamuru plates of the same Visnukundin king (Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Res. Soc., VI. 17fp.), and further that the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription has Hiranyagarhha-samhhuta, there can be no 
doubt that Hultzsch is wrong in taking the passage Hiratiya- 
garhlia-pmsava as a case of the Sasthl-tatpurusa compound. 
The words Hirajiyagarbha-prasuta and Himnyagarhlia-samhlinta 
are certainly examples of the Pancami-tatpurusa compound and 
mean “ born of the Hiranyagarbha.” The word Hiranyagarbha- 
prasava must also mean the same thing. I, therefore, take it 
as a case of the Bahuvrlhi compound meaning “ one whose . 
prasava (origin, producer, progenitor) is the JliranyagarhhaJ* 
But how can a king be born of the Hiranyagarbha, which we 
have taken to signify the second of the sixteen Mahadanas ? 

In the performance of the Hiranyagarbha-mahadana cere- 
mony, the thing to be given away to the Brahmans is a Hiranya- 
garhha, literally, “ a golden womb.” Hiranyagarbha here 
signifies a golden kwida, three cubits in height. {Of, 

brahmanair=anayet 'kundam tapaniya-mayam 4ubham 
dvasapfcaty-angul-occhrayam hema-pa6kaja-garbha-vat) 

To discuss all the details and all the functions of the ceremony 
is not necessary for our purpose. The quotations, which are all 
from the 249th Chapter of the Matsya-Purana, will sufficiently 
clear the point. 

^fter the due arcana, the performer of the Mahadana cere- 
mony is to utter a mantra in adoration to Lord Hiranyagarbha . 
(here. Lord Visnu), two lines of which run : 

bhur-loka-pramukba lokas = tava garbhe vy avasthitah 
' brahm-adayas=tatha deva natiias=te vi^va-dharine.' 

Thereafter the performer enters into the liiraniyagarhlia, i.e., 
the golden Imnda, and the priests perform the ceremonies of 
garhhadliana, jiUTTisavana and slmantgnnayana of the ^'golden. 
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womb,” as the}' would do in the case of an ordinary preguant 
woman. Of. 

evam = amautry a tan = madhy am = avisy = iimbha = udaumuldiah 
mustibhyam parisamgi-hya dbarmaraja-caturmukbau 
janumadbye sirab krtvfi tistbeta svasa-pailcakam 
garbbadlumaqi pumsavanam simantonnayanam tatbii 
kuryur=biranya-garbbasya tatas=te dvija-puugavab. 

Then the performer is taken out of the '' golden womb,” 
and the ja(a-kanna and other necessary functions are performed 
by the priests, as if tlie performer is a newly born child. After 
that, the performer is to utter another mantra, wherein occur 
the following significant lines : 

matr=ribaip janitab purvam martya-dbarma Bur-ottama 
tvad-garbba-sambbavad = esa divya-debo bbavamy = abam. 

”0 the best of gods, previously I was given birth to by 
my mother (and) was mariya-dharma (one having the qualities 
of an earthly creature). (But) now owing to my (re-) birth from 
your womb, I become dmja-dcha (one having celestial bodjO-” 
That the performer of the Hiranyagarbha-maliaddna was 
thought to be ” born of the Hiranyagarbha, i.e., golden womb,” 
is also clear from the next mantra, to be uttered by the priests : 

adya-julasya fce = ’ngrini c = ubbiBeksyfimabe vayaiii. 

After the ceremony is over, the priests receive the gift of 
that golden womb, along with many other things. 

2. Genealogy of the “Ana^ida Kings of Guntur.'’ ^ 

Two kings of the Ananda family are known from their 
inscriptions. They are Attivarman of the Gorantla plates 
(Ind. Ant., IX. 102f.) and Damodaravarman of the Mattepad 
idates (Ep. Ind., XVII. 327f.). We have already dealt with 


1 See my not<3 on the Ananda Genealogy in J* B. A, S., July, 1984. 
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the reference to the word hiramjagarhlia in the Gorantia 
inscription and with its dillerent interpretations., Hultzsch 
righ^ says : ‘‘ When editing the Gorantia plates of Attivarman, 
my late lamented friend Fleet believed this king (scil. Attivar- 
man) to have been a Pallava — chiefly because he interpreted the 
epithet aprameya-Hmniyagarbha-jjrasavena by "who is the 
posterity of the inscrutable (god) Hiranyagarbha.’ As I have 
shown above, the rendering is inadmissible in the light of the 
corresponding epithet used in the fresh plates, and Fleet him- 
self had since withdrawn his original opinion in his Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts, second edition, p. 334 ” ^ (Ep. Ind,, 
XVII. 328). In the Gorantia inscription, Attivarman has 
been called Icandaranrpati-lmla-samiidhhuia, “sprung from the 
family of king Kandara;” the family (Jmla), in its turn, 
is calhA anaiida-maharsi-vaTTiSn-samudhlnita, “sprung from the 
lineage of the great sage Ananda.’’ On the other hand, the 
Mattepad plates were issued from Vijaya-Kandara-pura, 
“victorious city (founded by king) Kandara.” Damodaravarman 
is, here, said to have belonged to the Ananda-gotra. Both the 
Gorantia and the Mattepad plates were discovered in the Guntur 
District, Madras Presidency. While editing the Mattepad 
plates, Hultzsch, on these grounds, suggested that the 
three kings Kandara,^ Attivarman and Damodaravarman belonged 


1 “And, now that we know more about the early history and Puranic genealogy of 
the Pallavas, it is difficult to adapt these details to their accounts, though Attivarmau does, 
like the Pallavas, claim to belong to the posterity of the god Hiranyagarbha, f.c,, Brahman. 
On the other hand, the name Kandhara, — and doubtless Kandara also, — is a variant of 
Krishna ; and this suggests that we may possibly have here an early Rashtrakuta record.** 
Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts in Bomb. Gaz., I, Part II, p. 334. 

2 Kandara, Kandhara, Kandhara, Kanhara, KanhSra and Kannara are Prakrit 
variants of the Sanskrit name Erspa (Bomb. Gaz., I, Pfc. 11, p. 410, note 1). Some inscrip- 
tions of the Eattas of Saundatti style the Eastrakufa king Krsna III as Kandhdra-puravar- 
ddhtscara^ supreme lord of Kandharapura, the best of towns (i6td., pp. 419, 550 and 
note 6 5 and 384, note 4). This fact appears to have led Fleet to suggest a RastrakOJa 
connection of Attivarman (ih/d,, 386). But as suggested by the same scholar (fh/d., 384, 
note 4) the name of Kandharapura “ may possibly have been invented from an imaginary 
KpshpapDra, derived from some passage similar to that in which the Eastern Chalukya 
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to the same family and that they may be styled “ the Anahda 
Kings of Guntur.” 

The palaeography of the Gornntla and Mattepad records 
suggests that the rule of king Attivarman and that of’ king 
Damodaravarman wei’e not separated by a great interval. Con- 
sidering the facts that the characters of the Gorantla inscription 
resemble, in some respects, those of the Iksvaku inscriptions of 
Nagarjunikonda (Bp. Ind., XX. 1) and that both Nagarjuni- 
konda, the find-spot of some Iksvaku inscriptions, and Kanteru, 
that of some Salankayana inscriptions, are localities of the 
Guntur District, it seems to me that the Ananda kings, whose 
inscriptions are also found in the same district, began to grow 
powerful in about the beginning of the 4th century A.D., when 
the Iksvaku power was gradually declining. The Nagarjunikonda 
inscriptions have been assigned to the 3rd century A.D. and, 
as I shall show below, the Kanteru plates are to be ascribed to 
the 5th eentury A.D. Kings Attivarman and Damodaravarman 
may, therefore, be conjccturally placed in the 4th century of the 
Christian era. 

But which of the two kings of the Ananda family came 
earlier? According to Hultzsch, the characters of the Gorantla 
inscription are more developed than those of the Mattepad 
grant, which is besides partly written in Prakrit ; — “ consequently 
Damodaravarman must have been one of the predecessors of 
Attivarman ” (Ep. Ind., XVII. 328). 

As regards the first point, viz., that the characters of the 
Gorantla inscription are more developed, I must say that when two 
epigraphs belong to the same period it is extremely difficult to 
determine as to which of them is the earlier. In our section 
on the Vispukundin genealogy below, we shall show that the 
Visnukundin king Madhavavarman II of the Ipur grant (No. 
was suggested by Hultzsch, on palaeographical grounds, to X: 
the grandfather of Madhavavarman (I) of Ipur £rr:r: 
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(No. 1)’. Wc shall also show there that the former was actually 
not the grandfather, but the grandson, of the latter.^ Since 
the handwritings of two different scribes of even the same age 
may be quite dissimilar, I do not think it impossible that the 
difference in time between the execution of the Mattepad and 
that of the Gorantla grant is short and that Damodaravarman 
of the Mattepad grant was a successor of Attivarman on the 
throne of Kandarapura." 

As regards the second point, viz., that the Mattepad grant 
is partly written in Prakrit, I am afraid, it is a misrepresenta- 
tion. In fact, the Mattepad plates are, like the Gorantla 
plates, written in Sanskrit ; but it is true that the names of the 
Brahman recipients of the king’s gift are written in Prakrit, 
e.g., Kassava-Kumarajja (Sanskrit, Kasyapa-Kumararya) , etc. 
We must notice, however, that the Gorantla inscription also 
exhibits the same peculiarity. T think it even more important 
that the name of the king is here /itUvarmon and not Hastivar- 
man. Atti is a Dravidic form of Sanskrit liasti, through 
the literary Prakrit form hatthi. Names like Attivaj’man,” 
Kumarajja, etc., only prove that both these gi'ants were issued 
in a time when the replacement of Prakrit by Sanskrit in 
South Indian epigraphy was nearly, but not fully, complete. 

There are, besides, two other points in support of 
bur suggestion. Firstly, in the Gorantla inscription, the 
kandara-nrpati-hila has been called hliagavato valte§varadhi- 
vdsinas — tribliuvana-Jcartuh samhhos — mrana-’kamala-rajali-pavi- 

^ See also my paper on the G^enealogy of the Vismikundins in Jn<?. HisU Quart, ^ IXt 
273 ff. 

2 C/. Not only the plates of the Pallavas but also those of the Ganges and the 
Kadambas prove that the alphabets differ much according to the scribes, who have engraved 
the plates;. and the documents of the same reign do not sometimes resemble one another/* 
Anc. Hist. Dec., pp. 65-66. 

3 With the name of Attivarman may be compared that of Attimallan, a feudatory of 
the Cola king Bajaraja (S. I, I,, I, No. 74). Attimallar was also the surname of Krsna III 
Bastrakuta. Compare also Attivarman in Kielhorn’s List of 8. I. Inscrr., No. 1070; and 
“Attiraja or Attarasa, born at Naranapura in the Andhra country*' in Bomb, Gaz,t I, Pt. 11. 
p. 607. 
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tnUrta, which appears to suggest that Sambhu (Siva)' was the 
family deity of the Ananda kiugs and that they were Saivas. On 
the other hand, Damodaravarman is called in his inscription 
hhagavatah samyaksamh^iddhasya yadamidhyaia , which clearly 
shows that he was a Buddhist. If the Ananda kiugs prior to 
Attivarman were Saivas, Damodaravarman who was a Buddhist 
must have come after Attivarman. Secondly, the inscribed faces 
of the Mattepad plates of Damodaravarman are numbered 
consecutively like the pages of a modern book.” This fact also 
seems to suggest that Damodaravarman came after Attivarman. 

But what was the ralationship between these tw'o kings of 
the Ananda family, w'ho, we think, were not far removed from 
each other in time? 

In this connection, I like to draw the attention of 
readers to the epithet avandhya-gosaliasr-anelca-liiravyagarhh- 
-odhhav-odhhava applied to the name of king Damodaravarman in 
the Mattepad plates. This epithet has been translated byHultzsch 
as “ who is the origin of the production (he., who has caused the 
performance) of many Hirariyagarbhas and of (gifts of) thousand 
pregnant cows.” This translation is defective for several reasons. 

We have seen that Hultzsch has wrongly interpreted the 
passage Hiranijagarhlia-prasava as the “ producer of the Hiranya- 
garbha.” As we have shown, it should mean one whose 
producer is the Hiranyagarbha.” The corresponding passage of 
the Mattepad plates is Hiraiiyagarhh-odbhava, which means 
exactly the same thing. Hultzsch says : “ he (sdh Damodara- 
varman) boasts of having performed certain Brahmanical rites, 
viz., G-osahasra and Hiranyagarbha (1. 2f.)” But it seems to me 
utterly untenable that Damodaravarman who was professedly a 
Buddhist performed these rites which are professedly Brahmani- 
cal. Besides, if Hulfczsch’s interpretation is right, why did 
the composer use Hiranyagarhh-odbhav-odbhava, and not S^iranya- 
(/orbJi-odb/ia'Uo, which is the naturally expected form? The use 
of Hirmiyagarbh-odbhav-odbhava in the sense of “ the perfor- 
mer of the Hiranyagarbha’- seems to me highly awkward in an 
1 
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ordinary prose composition. The natural meaning of the phrase 
Hiranyagarhh-odhhdv-odhhava is “one whose ndhhava (produ- 
cer, father) is Hiranyagarbh-odbhava (f.e., performer of the 
Hiranyagarbha-mahadana) ” 

As xegards avandhya-gosahasra, I do not think that the word 
amndhya ever means “ pregnant.” Avandhya, i.e. not-barren, 
which also means amogha-phal-odaya (producer of unfailing 
good and prosperity) according to the Sanskrit Lexicon Rajanir- 
ghanta, seems to refer not to go as Hultzsch has taken it, but 
to the Gosahasra, the fifth of the sixteen Mahadanas of the 
Puranas. The whole phrase avandhya-gosaliasr-dnelca-hiranya- 
garhh-odhhav-odhhava, then, means “ one whose udhliava (i.e., 
father) is Avandhyagosahasra (i.e., performer of a Gosahasra pro- 
ducing unfailing success) and Aneka-hiranyagarbh-odbhava (i.e., 
performer of many Hiranyagarbhas) . 

Now, who is this Avandhya-gosahasra-Aneka-hiranya-garbh- 
odbhava, the iidhhava (father) of king Damodaravarman ? 
Curiously enough, in the Gorantla inscription, Attivarman is 
called aprameya-hiranyagarblm-prasam, which is obviously the 
same as anelia-hira'tiyagarhh-odhliam. I, therefore, do not 
think it quite impossible that it is king Attivarman, who was the 
father of king Damodaravarman of the Mattepad plates. It may, 
however, be argued that the Mattepad plates credit the father of 
king Damodaravarman with the performance of a Gosahasra as 
well, but there is no reference to this Mahadana in Attivar- 
man’s own Gorantla grant. The Gosahasra mahadana was 
possibly performed by Attivarman after the execution of the 
Gorantla grant. It may also be a case of the Argumentvm ex 
Silentio. 


3. Attivarman ( = Hastivarman).' 

As we have seen, the Ananda king Attivarman was a devotee 
of *§ambhu (Siva) and performed “many” Hiranyagarbhas. The 
performance of such . a costly mahadana as the Hiranyagarbha 
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for more than once (and probably also of a Gosahasra) seems to 
show that he was a rich and powerful prince. His epithet 
pratapoimnata~saMJa-samanta-inmi4ala suggests that there were 
other ruling chiefs who acknowledged his suzerainty. His in- 
scription tells us that he acquired fame in ruling his subjects with 
justice. 

The Gorantla inscription records the gift of eight hundred 
pattis (pieces) of land in the village of Tanrikonra on the 
southern bank of the Krsnavenna river and also of the village of 
Antukkura, to a Brahman named Kotti^arman, who belonged to 
the Ka^yapa-gotra. The name of the village, read now as 
Tanrikonra by Hultzsch, was originally read by Fleet as 
Tanthikontha (Bp. Ind., VII. 328). The village has been identi- 
fied by Hultzsch with the modern Tadikonda, ten miles- to the 
north of Guntur and to the south of the Krishna. Antukkura, 
according to him, is probably modern Gani-Atkuru to the 
west of Bezvada. The recipient Kottisarman has been described 
as knowing the Apastamba-sutra and also the three Vedas, viz,, 
Ek, Yajus and Saman. 

The seal of king Attivarman attached to the Gorantla plates 
is circular. “ The emblem on it is probably some god, sitting 
cross-legged on an altar, but it is anything but clear, even in 
the original ” (Ind. Ant., IX. 102). The figure is sunk in 
the flat surface of the seal, instead of being raised in relief 
on a counter-sunk surface as is usually the case. 


4 . Damodaravarman . 

We have already said much about this king. The Alatfep-sc 
grant was issued on the 13th day of the bright half of Kartife 
in the 2hd regnal year of the king. It records the grant o: jre 
village of Kamgiira, with all parihdra^, to a number of 
Parihdra, i.e., “ immimity, privilege, exemption In’”: 
is mentioned in Kautilya’s Arfhasistru (Shainasastrv s 
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p. 73) and also in the Manusamliita, VII. 201. The pariharas arc 
sometimes stated to he of cighteeni kinds, but arc very often referred 
to as sarvajdtaparihdra (immunities of all kinds). For some of 
them see page 35 above. A learned discussion on the subject of 
pariharas by Senart who edited the Karle inscriptions is to be 
found in Ep. Ind., VII, pp. 65-66.' 


' “ Tho oognalo inscriptious Lave no doubt aa to tlic privileges which were expressly 
montionod horo ; wo havo to roatore nnomasaip alonalchrt(lalcat\i araihasatiivitiaytlcat^ 
savnjdinpariharihain. Tho translation is leas certain than the reading. Regarding apdvesatp^ 
in Sanskrit nprflocsi/attt, it is sufiicient to refer to Dr. Fleot^s p. 98f 

note, ylnomasfl represents anavam\'iSynt\i \ its corfcitin equivalent in later terminology, namely, 
5rtmo5tara/«7cTjyan5qi ahasiapraJcshcpnnvjayii l^ihuLf p. 171» note) seomB to imply that 
tho royal officers wore prohibitod from taking possossion of anything belonging to the 
village. Ror alonalthdilaha tho later insoriptiona offer aovoral equivalents — aJavayalcrcni^ 
hlianolcn- which Bubler {p, 101) has already quoted (Dr. Fleet's "No. 56, 1, 28, and No. 5G), 
fllouaf/HlacJickJiobhfl in lino 32 of the plates of ^ivaskandavarman (Dp. Ind., Vol. I, p. G) 
and /fflloJifllnanyaknrfl in line 17 of the plates of Govindachnndra (fbiV/., Vol. IV, p. 101). 
Those words axes far from clear ; but if wo romembor the fact that the production of salt is a 
royal monopoly (Bubler in Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 2, note) and the details quoted by Bhagwan- 
lal (Bombay Qazeitcer^ Vol. XVI, p. 66G, p. 179) regarding tho manner of digging tho soil 
for salt wliioh prevailed in tho very region of our inscriptions, it seems to me that the 
explanation proposed by Bhagwanlal, viz., alavaualchdialca mth the Prakrit softening off 
into d is quite satisfactory. The object of this immunity would thus bo to deny to the 
representatives of tho king tho right of digging pits for extracting salt. 

Tho next term Booms to be written in our inscriptions araihasavhiayika or **savinamliat 
but line 12 of tho grant of Sivaskandavarman (Ep. Ind,, Vol. I, p. G) distinctly reads 
(irofBiosaqimVayfkajp. In stating that this spelling excluded his earlier explanation, Biihler 
did not BUggost another instead of it. I do not know any parallel oxprosBion which dears 
up this one finally. The word seems to represent ardshirasaiiivinaijika ; but etymology 
alone is an unsafe guide in the interpretation of technical terms. Ftncft is only used in a 
moral sense. Could wo think of translating ; * exempted from the police, the magistrate 

of tho district (raslifrfl ; compare Dr. Fleet's Qupta Inscriptions , p* 32, note), or of the 
rddifnii?’ This would remind ua of those grants in which, on tho other hand, it is stated 
that tho right of punishing thefts and offences is rosorvod by the king, or of those in which 
the right to punish the * ton offences* (sado^aparodha ; boo, c.y., tho Alina plates, 1. G7 in Dr. 
Fleet's Gnpfa J^iscr/pfions, p. 179, and the Dco.Baranatk inscription, 1. 17, tbid., p. 217) is 
transferred to the donee. At least I have nothing more plausible to suggest. It is well 
known that the different formulae of immunities wore variable and always incomplete. 
And it JB not to be wondered at that tboy should be summed up in a comprehousivo and 
general expressipn like finrafl/fllnpdribarf/m. Elsewhere tho texts arc more precise in 
Btaling that there arc eighteen kinds of immunities. It will bo enough to quote tho in* 
Bcriptions of the Pallavaa, and notably that of Sivaakandavarman, which reads aHhdrasa* 
faitpertham (Ep. Iitd., Vol. I, p. 6),** 
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The Mattepad grant was issued from the victorious city 
of I^andarapura, which was possibly the capital of the kings 
of the Ananda line. The recipients of the grant ' were 
the following: Ruddajja (Rudrarya), Nandijja (Nandyarya), 
Khandajja (Skandarya), Bhavajja (Bhavarya), Agnijja (Agnyarya), 
Siriija (Syarya), Savarajja (Sabararya) and Virajja (Virarya) 
of the Kondinna (Kaundinya)-gotra, Damajja (Damarya), 
Kumarajja (KurnSrarya), Venujja (Visnvarya), DevajjaCDevarya), 
Nandijja and Dinajja (Dinarya) of the Kassava (Kasyapa)- 
gotra and Bhaddajja (Bhadrarya) of the Agasti-gptra, 

The seal of Damodaravarman attached to the Mattepad’ 
plates is oval and is said to be much worn. It bears in relief, 
according to Hultzsch, the figure of a “ seated bull,” facing the 
proper right. 

We do not know who succeeded Damodaravarman on the 
throne of Kandarapura. The end of the Ananda dynasty is 
wrapped up in obscurity. They were possibly subdued or sup- 
planted by the SalaAkayanas in the 5tli century A.D. 



CHAPTER ly 
The Salankayanas. 

1. Genealogy of the Salahltayanas ? 

While editing the Kolleru (Kollair) grant of the Salafikayana 
Maharaja Nandivarman, son of Oaiidavarman, in Ind. Ant., 
Vol. V, pp. 175 ff. (Sanskrit and Old-Canarese Inscriptions : No. 
XVIII) Dr. Fleet remarked : “ In Sir W. Elliot’s facsimiles 1 
have another copper- plate inscription of Vijayanandivarma and 
his Yuvamahdrdja, whose name seems to be Vijayatungavarma 
or Vijayabuddhavarma.” He appended the following note to the 
name of the YuvarnaJidrdja : “ The original has, 1. 3, ‘ Vijaya- 
buhgavarmassa,’ and in the margin, a little above the line, there 
is the character Mdha’ — differing not much from ‘hga’ as there 
written — apparently intended to be introduced somewhere in the 
line as a correction.” Now, as we shall presently see, this 
statement regarding the inscription is really wrong and was 
subsequently corrected by Dr. Fleet himself. But, unfortunately, 
the blunder has become parmanent in later writings on the 
SalaAkayana genealogy. 

En passant, I may draw the attention of readers to the 
names of these kings generally accepted and used by scholars. 
The names can hardly be Vijayanandivarman, Vijayabuddhavar- 
man and the like. 

The Salahkayana inscriptions are stated to be issued from 
Siri-vijaya-vehgipura, Vijaya-vehgipura or Vijya-vengl. The 
Kadamba grants are generally issued from Sri-vijaya-vaijayanti, 


^ My paper on the Salankayana genealogy was originally published in Ind. Hist. 
Quart., IX, pp. 208ff. 
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.gr!-vijaya-triparvata and Sfi-vijaya-palasika.' The Mattepad 
plates of Damodaravarman (Bp. Ind-, XVII. 327 ff.) were issued 
from Vijaya-kandarapiira. We have also references to Srl-vijaya- 
kauclpura, SrI-vijaya-palakkada and Sri-vijaya-dasanapura in 
some of the Pallava inscriptions. (Ep. Ind„ III, 142 ff., and 
1.297 ; Ind. Ant,, V. 6Gff, 154ff.). There can be no doubt 
that the names of the places are V&gipura, Xancipura, Vaijayanti, 
Palasika, etc., and that vijaya or in-vijaya has been prefixed to 
them simply for the sake of glorification. I have no doubt that the 
name of the SalaAkayana Maharaja of the Kollair grant is simi- 
larly Xandivarman, and not >§n-vijaya- or Fijo^a-nandivarman, 
as is generally taken to be. Vijaya and ^rl-vijaya, in such cases, 
mean Vijaya-yiihta and J§n-vijaya-ynlita respectively. When 
prefixed to proper names, they form examples of the Tatpu- 
msa compound of the ^ahaparthivddi class. The word jaya is 
also used in this way. As for instance, Karmanta (modern 
[Bad]-Kanta near Comilla) has been mentioned as jaya- 
Karmdnta-vdsaka in the Ashrafpur plate of Devakhadga 
(Bhandarkar’s List, Xo. 1588). It must, also, be noticed that in 
the Peddavegi and the Kanteru (Xo. 2) grants the reigning Salan- 
kayana king is simply called Xandivarman. Xote also that the 
. Pallava king Skandavarman II in his own Omgodu (No. 1) grant 
(Ep. Ind., XV. 246) calls himself SrI-vijaya-Skandavarman, 
while in the Uruvupalli grant of his son Visnugopavarman (Ind. 
Ant., V. 50) and in the Omgodu (No. 2), Pikira (ibid., XV. 246 ; 
VIII. 159) and the Mangalur (Ind. Ant., V. 154) grants of bis 
grandson Simhavarman he is simply called Skandavarman. 

To come to our point. The fi.rst scholar, who accepted 
the wrong information of Dr. Fleet and added 
thereto something of his own, seems to be Prof. Dubreuil, 
the author of Ancient History of the Deccan (Eng. tran., 
1920). Before he wrote, a Prakrit copper-plate inscription of 
another Salankayana Maharaja, Devavarman, was discovered 


1 See the Kadamba grants edited by Fle^t in Ind. Ant., YJ and VH. 
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near Ellore. It was edited by Dr. Hultzsch in.Ep, Ind., 
Vol. IX, 56 ff. In the Ancient History of the Deccan, Prof. 
Dubreuil, therefore, speaks of four Salankayana monarchs, 

1. Devavarman of the Ellore plates. 

2. Oandavarman, and his son 

3. Nandivarman of the Kollair plates. 

4. Buddhavarman, son of (3) Nandivarman mentioned in 
the facsimile referred to by Fleet. As regards Buddhavarman, 
Dubreuil has quoted the passage of Dr. Fleet, and remarked : 
“ This name is probably Buddhavarma, for in the margin, there 
is the character 'dha’ ” (Anc. Hist. Dec., Eng. tr., p. 89). 
Evidently the Professor goes a step further. I do not know from 
which authority he learnt that the letter in the margin is “dha” 
and not ‘ddha,- as is attested by Fleet. 

The mistake was next repeated by Mr. K. V. Lakshmana 
Rao who edited the two copper- plate grants discovered at Kanterii, 
one belonging to the Salankayana Maharaja Nandivarman and 
the other to the Salankayana Maharaja Skandavarman.^ 

Like Prof. Dubreuil, Lakshmana Rao has quoted the same 
passage of Fleet and has taken ‘‘Vijaya Buddhavarman” as a king 
belonging to the Salankayana dynasty (Jour. Andhra Hist. Res. 
Soc., Vol. V, p. 26). It is to be noted that Fleet hesitatingly 
proposed an alternative of two names, viz., Tuugavarman and 
Buddhavarman; then Dubreuil showed favour for the name 
Buddhavarman; and now Lakshmana Rao takes Buddhavarman 
as an established name in the genealogy of the Salankayanas. 

Next we come to Mr. R. Subba Rao, who has edited 
the Peddavegi copper-plates of the SalaAkayana . Maharaja 
Nandivarman II {ibid., Vol. I, pp. 92 ff.). He refers 
to five inscriptions belonging to the Salankayana kings. 


1 Journ. Andhra. Hisfe. Res. Soo., V. 26ff. ; the plates appear to be originally edited by 
the same scholar in Journ, Andhra Academy or the Andhra Sahitya-Parishat-Patrika, 
£oUXI,113iJ. 
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“Of these a Prakrit inscription which was discovered by Mr. 
Elliot remains unpublished ; but two kings (?) mentioned in it are 
known to us as Yijayanandivarman Yuvamaharaja (!) and 
Vijayabuddhavarman. The late Mr. Lakshmana Rao edited 
in Andhra Sahitya Parishat Patrika, Vol. XI, two Salankayana 
inscriptions discovered in Kanteru near Guntur and these belong 
to Nandivarman and Skandavarman. Another Salankayana 
inscription discovered in Kollair lake and which belongs to 
Vijaya Nandivarman, eldest son of Ohandavarman, was published 
in Indian Antiquary, Yol. V, by Mr. Elliot (? Fleet). A Prakrit 
inscription discovered at Ellore which belongs to Vijaya Deva- 
varman was published in Epigraphia Indica, Yol. IX ” (ibid., 
p, 93). By this time, everything is complete. 

I am afraid, these scholars have not carefully read all the 
inscriptions edited by Dr. Fleet in his well-known “ Sanskrit and 
Old-Ganarese Inscriptions ’ ’ series. It is, however, wrong to say 
that “a Prakrit inscription which was discovered by Mr. EUiot 
remains unpublished.” It was actually published by Dr. Fleet 
in Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 100 F. (Sans, Old-Can. Ins., No.LXXIV). 
“ This is the grant of Vijayabuddhavarma,” he says there, “of 
which I have spoken at Vol. V, p. 175. I now give the text 
frond the original plates which belong to Sir Walter Elliot.”' 

Fleet’s reading of the first plate of the grant is as 
follows : 

L. 1. Siddha Sirivijayakhandavamma-maharajassa Samv- 
vachhara 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharattayana Pallava- 

L. 3. nam Sirivijayabuddhavarmassa d^vl 

L. 4. kujana vlha(?)'rudevi Kada(?)vlya 

No argument is necessary to prove that the inscription 
belongs to the Pallavas and refers to the king Skandavarman and 
the Crown-prince Buddhavarman, and that it has nothing to do 
with the Sala6kayanas. Dr. Fleet was himself conscious of 
what he said before, and remarked (ibid., p. 101) : “Ami 
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Vijayabuddhavarma is said to be a Pallava, and of the 
Bharattayana gotra. There is therefore, no genealogical connec- 
tion between the Vijayabuddhavarma of this grant and the 
Vijayanandivarma of the Veugi grant at Vol. V, p. 175, who 
was of the Salaakayana gotra." Dr. Fleet, however, could not 
translate the inscription, as it is written in Pralcrit. It has now 
been carefully edited by Dr. Hultzsch in Ep. Ind., VIII (pp. 
143 If., “ British Museum Plates of Oharudevl ” with “ Plates of 
Vijaya-Skandavarman and Vijaya-Buddhavarman ”).• The first 
plate has been thus deciphered and translated by Hultzsch : 

Siddha// 

L. 1. Siri-Vijaya-Khandava[m]ma-maharajassa saipv- 
vachchhar|_a] [/*] 

L. 2. Yuvamaharajassa Bharaddayassa Pallava- 

-L. 3. nam Si[ri]vijaya-Buddhavarmassa devi [Bu]ddhi... 

L. 4. kura-janavl Charudevi ka[dake]viya [/*] 

“ Success ! The years (of the reign) of the glorious Maha- 
raja Vijaya-Skandavarman. Charudevi, the queen of the 

Yuva-maliaraja, the Bharadvaja, the glorious Vijaya-Buddha- 
varman {of the family) of the Pallavas, {and) mother of 
[Buddhyaii]-kura, {addresses the following order) [to the official 
at] Ka [taka].” ’ 7 . 

There can, then, be no question of a Buddhavarman in the 
genealogy of the Salankayanas. . , . , ^ ' v 

The following kings are so far known from inscriptions to 
have belonged to the Salankayana djnasty : — 

1. EUore Prakrit grant (f) Devavarman. - • ■ 

2. EoUair grant {i) Candavarman, 

{ii) Nandi varman, eldest son of 
Candavarman. 

3. Kanteru grant (No. 1) {i) Skandavarman. 

.4. Kanteru gi-ant (No. 2)^ {i\ Nandivarman. 
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5. Peddavegi grant (?) Hastivarrpan, 

(m) Nandivarman I, son of 
Hastivarman, 

(???) Oandavarman, son of Nandi- 
varman I, 

(?y) Nandivarman II, eldest son 
of Oandavarman. 

There can be no doubt that Nandivarman of the Kollair 
grant is identical with Nandivarman 11 of the Peddavegi 
grant, since both of them are described in the inscriptions as 
“ the eldest son of Oandavarman.” It is however not quite clear 
whether Nandivarman of the Kanteru grant (No. 2) is identical 
with either of the two Nandivarmans of the Peddavegi plates or 
he is a third king different from them. Nevertheless, it seems 
reasonable to identify him with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi 
grant. Both in the Kollair and the Peddavegi grants Nandi- 
varman n is called hhagavae-Gitrarathasvaini-pad-amidhyato 
happa-hhaftaralxa-jmda-hhaktalj-parama-hliagavata^—sdlankdyana. 
It is interesting to note that exactly the same epithets have been 
applied to Nandivarman also in the plates discovered at Kanteru. 
It must moreover be noted that the king has the epithet parama- 
hhdgavata in all these three inscriptions and that no other 
Salaiikayana king is as yet known to have used this epithet. It 
appears, then, almost certain that Nandivarman of the Kanteru 
plates is also, like the king of the same name of the Kollair 
grant, identical with Nandivarman II of the Peddavegi plates. 
There is unfortunately nothing from which we can determine the 
precise relationship that existed between Devavarman 
and Skandavarman on the one hand and the line of the remaining 
four kings on the other. 

As the Ellore grant is written in Prakrit, there can hardly ■ 
be any doubt that king Devavarman ruled before Skandavarman ' 
and Nandivarman II who use Sanskrit in their inscriptions. 
The characters of the Peddavegi plates of Nandivarman II-' 
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appear to be sliglitly more dcvclopecl tlian that used in the ElJore 
plates of Devavarman. Devavarman, therefore, should he placed 
before Hastivarman, who appears to have been succeeded regularly 
by his son, grandson and great-grandson. Considering the facts 
that the inscriptions of Nandivarman II are to be palseographi- 
cally assigned to about the middle of the 5th century A.D., and 
that he was preceded by three kings of his line, it seems probable 
that Skandavarman of theKanteru grant came after Nandivarman 
II. ^ We however do not know whether Devavarman was the 
immediate predecessor of Hastivarman or Skandavarman the 
immediate successor of Nandivarman II. The genealogical tree 
then stands thus ; 

Devavarman 

Hastivarman 

I 

Nandivarman I 

1 

Caijdavarman 

I 

Nandivarman II 

Skandavarman 

It may be noticed here that this SalaPkayana Hastivarman 
of the Peddavegi plates can hardly be any other than the Vain- 
geyaha-Hastimrman , mentioned in the famous Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta.' The main arguments in favour 
of this assertion are the following : 

{%) The Salankayana line is the only dynasty which can be 
properly called Vaingeyaha (belonging to Vengl), as all the 

1 SomB scholars have suggested that Skandavarman might have been the younger 
brother of Nandivarman II (J.A.H.R.So V, p. 27). The conspicuous mention in Nandivar* 
man II^s inscription of his being the eldest son of Mahfiraja Captjavarman may suggest 
that the king had a rival in ono of his younger brothers. We however do nob as yet definitely 
know whether this younger brother could be Skandavarman of the Knnteru grant No. 1. 

^ Corp. luscr. Indie., Vol. TTI, No. 1; see also Journ. Andhra Hist. Eos. Soc., 1. 93. 
Even recent works on Indian History regard Vathgcyalca Hastivarman of the Allahabad 
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grants of the Salankayaiia kings are issued from Vengipura. 
No other early dynasty is known to have its headquarters at the 
city of VeJigi/ 

(n) The galankayauas ruled according to Dubreuil, 
“between 350 and 450 A.D.” (op. cit.,p. 87) ; and Burnell 
thought that the Kollair grant of Nandivarman may be palseo- 
graphically assigned to the 4th century ’ A.D. (South Ind. 
Paleography, p. 14 and n. 2). It is therefore generally accepted 
that the Salankayanas ruled contemporaneously with the early 
Guptas (320-467 A.D.)* 

As regards the date proposed by Dubreuil, it may be said 
that the Salahkayanas certainly began to rule long before 350 
A.D. Dr. H. 0. Raychaudhuri (Polit. Hist. Anc. Ind., 3rd ed., 
p. 341, n. 1) has rightly identified the S'dlahkayanas with the 

pillar inscription as a Pallava king or a Pallava \iceroy of tbe king of Kafici. See, as 
for instance, Sewell’s Hist. Ins. South. Ind. (1932), p. 375. 

1 It may be noted that a Sanskrit grant belonging to the Pallava Dbarma-Maharaja 
Siiphavnrman (Ind. Ant., V. 164) refers to Vehgoriistra. Siiphavorinan is there said to 
have granted a village in the Vcngorafitra. The grant was issued from Bafianapura, which 
has been identified by Venkayya with modern Darsi in tbe Nellore District (Ind. Ant., 
1908, p. 283). None of these places Tambrapa, Palakkada, Dasanapura or Menmatura 
(* from where some Sanskrit charters of the Pallavas were issued) has been identified 
definitely, 'although a suggestion has been made by the late Mr. Venkayya that 
they are to be looked for in the vicinity of the region comprised by the modern 
Nellore District*’ (R. Gopalan, Pallavas of Kanchi, p. 65). Prof. Dubreuil also 
places the Da^anapura region in the Nellore and ti e Guntur Districts (Anc, Hist. 
Dec., p, 69). The Vefigi country, we know, lay between the Krishna and the Godavari.** 
If this Veugora^^ra refers to the country of Vengi, it may be assumed that, at the time of 
Siiphavarman Pallava, the southern fringe of this country was under the possession of the 
Pallavas, There is however as yet no evidence to prove that the capital city of Vengi was 
ever occupied by the Pallavas. We must also note that even the grandfather of this 
Siiphavarman used Sanskrit in his inscription [Gf, Omgodu plates of Skandavarman II, 
Ep. Ind., XV, p. 246 ff.). It is generally accepted that Sanskrit was introduced in Southern 
inscriptions in about the 4th cent. A.D. Siiphavarman, therefore, came some time after the 
reign of Samudragupta. 

It may however be conjectured that with the extension of the Vengi kingdom under 
the ^alankayanas, the name Vengi also extended over the Andhrade^a, as far south as the 
Karmarastra (nertbern part of Nellore and southern part of Guntur). Vengorastra in the 
possession of the Pallavas is, then, to be conjectured to have been originally the southern** 
most part of the Salankayana kingdom. There is however no evidence to prove that the 
Pallavas were in possession of the city of Vengi. 
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Salak^noi mentioned in the Geography of Ptolemy (about 140 
A.D.). Ptolemy says : “Beyond the Maisdloi (of. Masulipattan) 
are the Salak^noi near the Arouaia mountains, with the following 
cities. B^nagouron 140° 24°, Kastra 138° 19°30'; Magaris 
137°30' 18°20' (Geography, VII. i, § 79). Benagouron, the 
premiei city of the Salakenoi, appears to me to be a mistake 
for Bengaouron (Bengapura) which is no other than the well- 
known Vengipura (Gf. Vengordstra pi the Mangalur grant). 

As regards the conjecture of Dr. Burnell, I may simply say 
that, if we compare the characters of the Kollair plates (Ind. 
Ant., V. 175. Pis.) with those of the inscriptions of the early 
Eastern Calukyas,' and of the Visnukundins,^ it becomes impos- 
sible for us to accept such an early date for the Kollair grant. I 
have no hesitation in asserting that palceography has nothing to 
say against the ascription of the inscriptions of Nandivarman II 
to the middle of the 6th cent. A. D. It is then quite possible 
that his great-grandfather Hastivarman ruled about a century 
earlier and was a contemporary of Samudragupta (about 
330 to 375 A.D. according to Smith). 

(Hi) Lastly, excepting this Salaukayana Hastivarman, we do 
not know of any other king, who ruled at Veugl, whose name 
was Hastivarman and who can any how be placed in the middle 
of the 4th century A.D., which is the time of Samudragupta. 

Accepting the contemporaneity of Samudragupta and 
^alankayana Hastivarman, we may draw the following approxi- 
mate chronological chart of the Salaukayana Maharajas. 


Devavarman 


335 

A.D. ? 

Hastivarman 


360 

A.D. 

1 

Nandivarman I 


385 

A.D. 


1 See, e.j;., the Polamuru plates of Jayasimha I (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
IV. 72, PIb.) ; and the Satara plates of Visnuvardhana I (Ind. Ant., XIX. 3)0-11). 

2 See, 6. g., the Polamuru plates of Madhavavarruan (Ij, who cannot be too much 
earlier than Jayasiinha I (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI. 17, Pis.) 
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Candavarman c. 410 A.D. 

■ 1 

Nandivarman II.. c. 435 A.D. 

Skandavarman c. 460 A.D. ? 

2. Who was Candavarman of the Komarti Plates? 

In his recent work, Hist. Ins. South. Ind. (1932), p. 18, 
s V. A.D. 340, the late Mr. Sewell has thus remarked on the 
Komarti grant: “About the fourth century A. D. A set of 
plates from Komarti in Ganjam, dated in the sixth regnal year 
of the Salahkayana chief Ghandavarman.” Mr. K. P. Jayaswal 
in his recently published work, History of India (1933) even 
goes so far as to suggest that the Salankayanas ruled not only 
in Kalinga hut originally also in Alagadha (p. 127). Sewell and 
Jayaswal here evidently follow the views of Prof. Hultzsch who, 
while editing the Komarti plates in Bp. Ind., IV. 142 if., was 
inclined to identify king Candavarman mentioned in this inscrip- 
tion with the Salankayana Maharaja Candavarman, father of 
Nandivarman II. Prof. Kielhorn, who entered the Kolleru in- 
scription of Nandivarman II Salankayana in his List of North 
Indian Inscriptions (Bp. Ind., V, App., No. 686) was obviously of 
the ' same Opinion.^ Prof. Dubreuil remains silent about the 
suggestion of Hultzsch, when he discusses the Komarti grant 
(Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 94), though he has not taken up the suggestion 
of Hultzsch. We may not accept the identification, hut such 
great authorities in South Indian Bpigraphy as Hultzsch and 
Kielhorn cannot he passed over in silence. Moreover, a discus- 
sion on this point has now become indispensable after some 
scholars have accepted the old suggestion made by Hultzsch and 
supported by Kielhorn. 

Eegarding the Komarti plates, Hultzsch says that “ a 
connection may be established with the plates {i.e., the Kollair 
plates) of the SalaAkayana Maharaja Vijayanandivarman, who 

1 Following Kielhorn, Frof. D. R. Bhandarkar has also entered the SnlahkSyana 
inscriptions in liis List o! North Indian Inscriptions (Ep. Ind., XX-XXI. App., Nos. 0DS7-91). 
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(1) like Cbandavarman, professes to have been devoted to the 
feet of the lord, (bis) father (bappahhdttaraka-pada-hhalcta), 
and who (2) was the eldest son of Maharaja Cbandavarman. 
The close resemblance between the alphabets of the plates of 
Vijayanandivarman and of the Koraarti plates suggests that 
Cbandavarman, the father of Vijayanandivarman, may have 
been identical with the Maharaja Cbandavarman who issued 
the Komarti plates.” 

I ■ agree with Hultzscb that the characters of the 
Kornarti plates resemble closely those of the plate.s of 
Nandivarman II Salaiikayana, and that, therefore, "the two’ 
Cbandavarmans must have belonged to the same period.” But 
it is difficult to go beyond that. There are some serious points 
against the identification of the issuer of the Komarti plates 
with the Salaiikayana Maharaja Candavarman. 

The Komarti plates were found near Narasaunapeta in the 
Ganjam District. The grant was issued from Vijaya-Sirphapura, 
which has been identified with modern Singupuram between 
Chicacole and -Narasannapeta.' On the other hand, all the 
known Salankayana grants were issued from Vehgipura, 
which has been identified with Peddavegi near Ellore in the West 
Godavari District and which appears to have been the chief 
city of the Salankayanas as early as the time of Ptolemy. 

It must be noted that Candavarman of the Komarti grant 
calls himself KalingMMpati (lord of Kalihga); but no Salaiika- 
yana Maharaja so far known claims mastery over the Kalinga 
country. The issuers of all the Salahkayana grants invariably 
call themselves Sdlanka.yana and also Bliagavac-citrarathasvdmi- 
pM-dnu-dhijdta, i.e., meditating on the feet of lord Citraratha- 
svaml who must have been the family deity of the Salankayanas. 

1 The name of Siinhapura, the capital of the dynasty to which Candavarman belonged, 
and the -names ending in -vorman appear to support a conjecture that these Varmans of 
Kalinga originally came from the SirphapurarajyaXYnan Cbwang’s ** kingdom of Sang^hO' 
piiAo ; Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, pp. 143-7) in the Punjab. The Lakkhaniandal inscription of about 
the end of the 7th century ” refers to twelve princes of Sirphapura, whose names end 
in -carmaii (Ep.'Ind.i I, pp, 12 ff.) 
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It must also be noticed that both these distinctive epithets are 
conspicuous by their absence in the Komarti grant. 

Besides, the phraseology of the Komarti grant seems to be 
different from that of the known Salankayana inscriptions. 
Two points at least deserve notice in this connection. First, 
the king of the Komarti grant calls himself ^n-maharajd(ja)- 
Gandavarmd, while all the issuers of the Salankayana grants 
invariably call themselves Mahdrdja-^n-so-&-so. Secondly, the 
phrase dsahasrdmsu-Sasi-tdrakd-pratisiha used as an adjective of 
agralidra, and the idea conveyed by it, are unknown to the 
phraseology of the known Salankayana inscriptions which, we 
should note, are marked by a remarkable similarity of. language 
among themselves. . . 

Such being the case, we must take the issuer of the 
■Komarti plates as belonging to a separate dynasty, until further 
evidence is forthcoming.^ It seems probable that the dynasty® 
to which Candavarman of the Komarti grant belongs ruled over 
the' Kaliiiga country (or the major part of it) with its capital 
at Sitnhapura, when the Salankayanas ruled over the country 
to the west of Kalinga with their capital at Vehglpura. The 
country of the Salankayanas was the heart of what is called the 
Andhradesa in Sanskrit literature. In the inscriptions of the 
Eastern Calukyas, it has been designated Venglmandala, 
Venglrastra, Venglmahl and the like. Probably the country was 
called “ the Vehgl kingdom ” even in the SalaAkayana period. 

Another king of the dynasty of Simhapm-a seems to have 
been the issuer of the Brihatprostha grant (issued from vijaya- 
Slhapura, i.e., Simhapura), edited by Hultzsch in Ep. lud., XII, 


^ Prof. Dabreuil has rightly separated the two dynasties in his Anc, Hist. Dec., 
pp. 89 & 95. 

2 Sea foot-note at p. 64. The dynasty may be styled as ** the Varm an dynasty, of 
Halihga.** . . 


9 
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4 ff. The name of . the king who issued this grant has been taken 
to be Umavarman. According to Hultzsch, ‘‘ both the alphabet 
and the phraseology of the' grant closely resemble those of the 
Komarti plates of Maharaja Chapdavarman. This king may have 
belonged to the same family as the Maharaj-omavarman. For 
both kings issued their edict from Sirahapura(or Sihapura) and bore 
the epithets ' lord of Kalinga ’ and ‘ devoted to the feet of (his) 
father.’”^' 

The characters of the Komarti grant closely resemble those 
of another inscription, the Ohicacole grant of Nanda Prabhanjana- 
varman.^ The two phraseological peculiarities of the Komarti 
grant noticed above are present in the Ohicacole grant. We 
may therefore agree with Hultzsch when he says, ” The phraseo- 
logy of the grant resembles that of the copperplate grants of 
the (jahgas of Kalinga, but still much more closely with that 
of the Ohicacole plates of Nandaprabhahjanavarman. Another 
point in which the last mentioned plates agree with the Komarti 
plates is that in both of them the title KaHngadhijyati, i.e., ‘lord 
(of the country) of Kalinga’ is applied to the reigning prince. 
There remains a third point which proves that Ghandavarman and 
Kandaprabhanjanavarman must have belonged to the same 
dynasty. An examination of the original seal of the Ohicacole 
plates, which Mr. Thurston, Superintendent of the Madras 
Museum, kindly sent me at my request, revealed the fact that 

^ Ep. Ind., XU, p» 4, Hultzsch is not quite accurate in the last point. Capdavarman 
is called Bflppa-bJiatJdra/:a*podobFia/ita; while Umavarman is called Bappa-padahhakta in the 
ioBcription. An inscription discovered at Tekkali seems to have been issued by this king 
Umavarman. It has been noticed in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., VI, pp. 03 f. 

2 Ind. Ant., Xm, 48 f. The name ao long taken by scholars as Nandaprabhsnjana- 
varman probably signiSes Prabhahjanavarman of the Nanda family. For a reference to the 
Nanda or Nsndodbhava dynasty in the Kalinga region see the Talmul plates of the Nanda 
chief Dhruvananda of the year 293, which, if referred to the Harsa era, corresponds to A.D. 899 
(J.B.O.R.S, XIV, pp, 93 ff. ; No. 2043 of Bhandarkar’s List of North Indian Inscriptions, 
Ep, Ind,t XX-XXI, Appendix). These Nandas or Nandodbhavas appear to have claimed des- 
cent from the mighty Nandas who ruled at Pataliputra before the Mauryas. It may be inter- 
esting in this connection to note that a certain Nandaraja is referred to in the famous 
Hathignmpha inscription of Eharavels,king of Kalihga fEp. Ind,, XX, pp. 79f., lines 6 A 12), 
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the legend on the seal is just as on the seal of 

the Komarti plates.” ’ The Ohicacole grant was, however, not 
issued from Simhapura or Sihapura,’ but from vijaya-Sarapallika- 
vasaka, “ the residence or palace (or camp ?) at the victorious 
Sarapallika.” it is not clear whether Sarapallika was the capital 
of the Kaliiigadhipati Nanda Prabhanjanavarmarn, but the explicit 
mention of the term vdsaka (residence, dwelling) probably 
suggests that it was not the permanent capital of his family.^- 

On plaeographic grounds, these kings should be assigned 
to about the time of Nandivarman II Salankay ana, i.e., about 
the 5th century A.D.^ It is, therefore, impossible to agree with 
the late Prof. R. D. Banerji when he writes,^ “ AVe do not 
Imow anything of the history of Kalihga and Orissa after the 
fall of the dynasty of Kharavela (2ud century B.G. according to 
the Professor) till the rise of the Sailodbhavas in the 7th 
century A.D.*’ 

It is difficult to determine whether this line of the kings of 
Kalihga was ruling at the time of the southern expedition of 
Samudragupta (c. 350 A.D.). It is, however, interesting to 
note that the Allahabad pillar inscription does not refer to ' any 
king of Kalihga, nor of Simhapura and Sarapallika. The states 
mentioned there, that may be conjecturally assigned to the 
Kalihga region, are Kurala, Kottura, Pistapura’, Erandapalla, 
Avamukta and Devaraska. Of these Pistapura has been definite- 
ly identified with Pithapuram in the Godavari District. That 
it was the seat of a Government in the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D., is proved by the passage pistarp, pistapurarp. yena 
in the Aihole inscription of Pulake^in II.® It is interesting 

1 Ep. Ind., IV, 143. 

2 The term va^aha and the similar term slcandhavara appear to mean “ the temporary 
residence (therefore, the temporary capital) of a king.” See above ^ p. 37, 

3 Prof. Dubreuil places them a little later, Jpc. ctt. 

^ History of Orissa, I, Ch. Till (Kalinga and Orissa in the Scythian and Gupta 
periods), p. 109. 

5 Ep. Ind., VI, 4 ff. • . • . 
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that we have got an inscription of a KaUngddhipaiirm=:md(Ja- 
dha-kid-oJanharwiurv=ivasist1itp7iiro inaliamjn-6n-hl(lwarmina, 
who granted the village of Rakaluva in the Kalinga-visaya (Ep. 
Ind., XII, pp. 1 il.). Riikaluva has been identified with Ragolu, 
the findspot of the copper-plates, near Ohicacole in the Ganjara 
District. The characters of the inscription seem to resemble those 
of the Yengl and the Sirnhapui-a inscriptions, and may, therefore, 
be assigned to about the 5th century A.D. But the phraseology 
is remarkably different from that of the inscriptions of the Simha- 
pura line. It may be conjectured therefore that Saktivarman 
belonged to a separate dynasty, that of Pistapura, which was 
probably supplanted by the Calukyas in the beginning of the 
7th century A.D. 

It is interesting that "Vasisthlputra Saktivarman is said to 
have been born of a Magadha family.^ Magadha is a mixed 
caste sprung from Vai^ya father and Ksatriya mother, the duty of 
the members of which caste is that of professional bards (Manu, 
X, 11 & 17; Yajnavalkya, I, 94). The epithet kaliugadhipali 
seems to suggest that the claim of kaUngadhipatitva of one of 
the two lines of Pistapura and Simhapura was, at one time, 
challenged by the other.^ 

The names of the other states mentioned above cannot be 
satisfactorily identified. It does not appear quite unreasonable to 
think that after the downfall of the Ceta dynasty to which the 
great Kharavela belonged, Kalinga became split up into a 
number of petty principalities and that the state continued as late 
as the time of Samudragupta’s invasion. The history of Kalinga 
in about the 5th century A.D., was possibly marked by the, 
rivalry between the royal houses of Pistapura and Sitnhapura 
for the supreme authority over Kalinga. The line of Simhapura 


1 Magadha-hula here seems to have nothing to do with Magadha* 

2 Besides these ** lords of Kalinga ” there is reference in the Sarabhavaram plates 
(Ep. Ind., XIII, p. 304), to an unnamed “ lord of Ciknra.** This “ lord of Cikura,” accord- 
ing to Prof. Dnbreuil, ^vas ** probably not a king of Kalinga, but only a simple feudatory 
(Anc. Hist* Dec.,p. 94). 
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was possibly overthrown by the Gaugas in about the beginning 
of tlie ()tli century A.D.’ 

In conclusion let me refer summarily to the grants of the 
kings of Sarabhapura (Bhandarkar’s Lint, Nos. 1878-1881). 
These grants are assigned to the 8th century A.D., but may be a 
little earlier. The above four inscriptions, all issued from 
Sarabhapura, have been found in G. P. ; but, according to Sten 
Konow (Ep. Ind., Xllf, p. 108), Sarabhapura may probably be 
identical with the modern village of Sarabhavaram, in the Choda- 
varam Division, ten miles cast from the bank of tlie Godavari 
and twenty miles from Rajahmundry. L. P. Pancleya has des- 
cribed {Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, p. 595) a coin belonging to the 
Sarabhapura kings whom be takes to be feudatories of the 
Pandava kings of Ko.^ala. If the identification of Sten Konow is 
correct, we have another royal family in the KaliAga country, 
the earlier members of which family may have ruled about the 
end of the 6th century. 

3. The iern) '‘Salavlcaijann" and the Religion oj the 

3Cilanfcayanaf^. 

The w'ord ^dlavhCujana , according to the Sanskrit . Lexicons 
Trikandasesa and MedinI, means Nandin, the famous attendant 
or xuihana of Siva. It is interesting to note that the figure of a 

^ Curioufily enough vre find a lino of kings, with nsmes ending in-carman ruling 
over parts of Eastern and Southern Bengal in about tho tenth and eleventh centuries A.D, 
Tlie ancestors of these “ Varmans ’’ — as they stylo themselves in their inscriptions— are said 
to have once occupied Sirphapura. C/. rarinmano^'iigahhiTanama dadhatah ildghyau bhiijau 
hihhrato fiiJphapnra)|i j;u7idm»tco mfgcndraJiarp ?iarcr=bdndliaca{i, Belnva grant of 

Bhojavarman (Ep. Ind., XII, p. 37), eon of SSmnlavarman, grandson of Jatavarman and great- 
grandson of Vajravarman. The Bengal Varmans, like tho Varmnns of tho Lahkhamandal 
inscription, trace Ihoir descent from Yadu. Evidently they claim connection with the Yadovas 
(C/. Iiorcr—bandliQcoh in the passage quoted above). It is possible that a second branch of 
the Paujab Varmans migrated into Bengal It may also be conjectured that the Varmans 
of Kaliuga when they were displaced from Sirphapura (by the Eastern Gangas ?), marched 
towards the east*and carved out a principality somewhere in South or South-east Bengal, 
They appear to have supplanted the Gandra dynasty of Eastern Bengal possibly after it was 
shaken by tho defeat of ** Govindacandra of Vaipguladefia V inflicted by that Indian 
l^epoleon, Gofigaikonda Bajendra Cola I, in about 1023 A.D. 
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bull (j.c., Nandin) is found on the seals of the Salahhayana kings, 
whose copper- plate grants have so far been discovered {vide inf ra) . 
It is therefore not quite impossible that the Bull banner, of the 
^alahkayana kings was connected with the name of their family. 

Fleet, while editing the Koliair plates, suggested that the 
term Salahkayana means the Sal ankay ana-gotra. Though the 
Salahkayana kings are never called Salaakayana-sa</ot?’a accord- 
ing to the way in which gotras are referred to in early South 
Indian inscriptionsj the theory of Fleet cannot be dismissed as 
impossible. There are, however, more than one gotra of the 
name of Salahkayana, and it is not possible to find out to which 
one of these gotras our kings belonged. There is one gotra 
called Salahkayana, which belongs to the Visvamitra section and 
has the pravaras Vaisvamitra, Katya and Atkila. But the word 
SaJanikdyana used in the Bllore grant of Devavarman seems to he 
the Prakrit form of Salankayana, which is the spelling used in all 
the other grants of the family. There are however fom' gotrarsis 
named ^alankayana . The first of them belongs to the Bhrgu section 
and has the pravaras Bhargava, Vaitahavya and Savedasa. The 
second belongs to the Bharadvaja section and has the pravaras 
Angirasa,.Barhaspatya, Bharadvaja, Sainya and Gargya. The 
third belongs to the Visvamitra section and has the- pravaras 
Vaisvamitra, Daivarata and Audala ; — ^the fourth also belongs to 
the ATsvamitra section, but has the pravaras A^aisvamitra, 
Salahkayana and Kausika (See P. (3. Rao, Gotramvandha- 
kadambam, Mysore). 

We know very little of the early history of the Salah- 
kayanas. It has been noticed (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., 
V. 23) that the terms Salahkayana and Salahkayanaka (country 
of the Salahkayanas) are mentioned in the Ganapatha of Panini. 
It is however certain that the Salahkayanas (Greek Salakenoi) 
niled over the A^ehgl region as early as the time of Ptolemy 
(c. 140A.D.). 

We have already said above that the seals of the Salah- 
kayana kings bear the figure of a bull, which is probably to be 
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identified with Nandin. This fact and names like Nandivarman 
(one whose protector is Nandin) and Skandavarman (one whose 
protector is Skanda, son of Siva) in the ' family, possibly show 
that the family religion of the Salankayanas was Saivism.-. It 
must also be noticed that all the Salankayana kings, in their 
inscriptions, call themselves BhagavaG-citmrathasvami-jmd- 
anudhyata, i.e., meditating on the feet of Lord Citrarathasyamin. 
Gitrarathasvamin is evidently the name of the family deity of 
the Salaukayana Maharajas of Vengi which has been identified 
with the village of "Peddavegi near Ellore in the West Godavari 
District. In this connection we must notice what Dr. Hultzsch 
has said*(Ep. Ind., IX. 58) : “The correctness of this identi- 
fication is confirmed by the existence of a mound which on a 
visit to Pedda-Vegi in 1902 was shown to me by the villagers as 
the site of the ancient temple of Gitrarathasvamin, the family 
deity of the Salaukayana Maharajas.” 

The word citraratha according to Sanskrit Lexicons means 
the Sun. K.Y. Lakshmana Eao therefore suggested that Gitra-| 
rathasvamin mentioned in the Salankayana inscriptions was the| 
Sun-God. It, however, appears to me that, as the family/ 
religion of the Salankayanas was in all probability Saivism, Gitra- 
rathasvamin was possibly a form of Lord Siva. 

It must be noticed here that while, in the inscriptions, king 
Devavarman has been called imrama-mdhesswra, king Nandivar- 
man II is Galled parama-hhagavata. K. Y. Lakshmana Eao, who 
believes that the religion of the ^alankayanas was Saivism, 
remarks (Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., V. 25) ; “Because this 
.epithet (soil, parama-mahesvara) was changed into that of 
parama-bhagavata by the successors of this king (soil. 
Devavarman), we need not infer that the later Salankayanas 
changed there Saiva faith and became Yaisnavas. Bhagavata 
did not necessarily mean in those days a worshipper of Visnu, 
and the followers of Siva also were called Bhagavatas. We have 
the authority of the venerable Patanjali (*on Panini, Y. 2. l)" 
.for the usage of the word Siva-Bhagavata.” 
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It is difficult to agree with Lakshniana Rao. In all the three 
inscriptions, of Nandivarman II, the king is unanimously called 
parama-hhagavata, which in its general sense suggests that the 
king was a devotee of Bhagavan Visnu. It must be noticed that 
no other -^alankayana king is as yet known to have used this 
epithet. Moreover, we know from the Peddavegi • plates that 
Nandivarman 11 granted no less than 32 nivartanas of land 
(95*2 acres according to Kautilya whose nivartana=2‘97 5 acres, 
but 23'4 acres according to a commentator whose nwartana=’74:d 
acre. See above, p. 41, note) in order to make a devahala 
for the god Vismi-grlja-svamin, the lord of the three, worlds. 
This devahala was cultivated by the -local vrajapdlalcas and 
the produce was evidently received by the authorities of the 
Visnu-grha (temple of Visnu). The word devahala appears to 
mean “ ploughable lands, dedicated for the enjovment of a god.” 
(0/. vrajapalalidna'ip, Jcrastupi devahalah = ]crtva; see beloiVt p. 80). 
This Visnu-grha-svamI (lord of the temple of Visnu) was evidently 
a form {vigraha) of lord Visnu. Dedication of lands in honour of 
Visnugrha-svamT and the epithet parama-bhagavata together leave 
hardly any doubt that the Salaukayana king Nandivarman II 
was a Vaisnava. 

4. .Devavatyima ( = Devavarman) . 

The earliest known Salafikayana king Devavarman has been 
called a devotee of Mahe^vara. He is also credited with the 
performance of an aSvdmcdha sacrifice (assamedha-yaji) . He, 
therefore, seems to have been a prince of considerable importance. 

In this connection it is necessary to discuss the viewof KiV. 
Lakshmana Rao (Journ. Andhra Hist. Res; Soc., 24) who thus 
remarked on the epithet Asvamcdha-ydjl (performer of tlie horse- 
sacrifice) applied to Salankayana Devavarman in the Bllore Prakrit 
plates : “ lam of opinion that the boast of: A^vamedha (horse- 
sacrifice) started with the Imperial Guptas, and the contagion 
spread to the minor dynasties like the Chedis ( ? Traikutakas), 
the Vakatakas, the Kadambas, the Salaiikayanas and others. 
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The proximity in time of Vijaya Devavarman to Samuclra 
Gupta’s Soutli Indian triumphal raarchj in my opinion, explains 
the insertion of the -word Assamcdba-yiijinri (!. 5.) in the grant of 
Vijaya Deva. He must have seen some of the Imperial grants 
with similar titles and coolly imitated them.” My theory, 
however, is exactly opposite to what has been propounded by 
Lakahmana Rno. 

The first point to notice here is that there is no reference to 
any titles like Aivamcdha-ijcijl in the Gupta records. If, however, 
we take that the epithet of Devavarman is an imitation of 
eiroisnnn-uh'amrdh-dharla found in the Gupta inscriptions, we 
are to think that the SalaAkilyana king lived to see the records of 
Samudragupta’s successors, because wc do not get the epithet in 
his own inscriptions. 

But wc have already shown that this Salahkayana Devavar- 
man is earlier than Samudragupta's contemporary Hastivarman of 
VehgT and, therefore, ruled before the Gupta emperor’s southern 
exjtedition. As king Devavarman appears to have ruled in the 
first half of the 4th century A.D.,* it may be that the idea of per- 
forming the horse-sacrifice was borrowed not by the iSalaukayanas 
from the Guptas, but by the Guptas from the SalaTlkayanas. 

Whatever the value of this suggestion may be, I have no 
doubt that Samudragupta got the inspiration of performing the 
Asramcdltd from' his connection with Southern India which 
may rightly be called the land of Vedio customs. Even at the 
present day. South India represents Vedic rituals more truly 
and fanatically than Northern India. So we may see it was 
also in ancient times. In comparison with the number and variety 
of Vedic sacrifices performed by early South Indian rulers, like 
the Sutavahana king • referred to in the Nanaghat inscririre- 

^ I{c cannot be earlier than A,D, SOO. Unhke the Sitstahana 
.inBcriptions, and liko literary Prakrit, his grant in alcncfi Cl cwz expresTs^ 
consonants by two letters and contains the usual imprtd.tt’rj rerscs is 
linguistic grounds his reign is to be placed a little Ititr tlir BcccsEJCt: cu 
varman (c. 300 A,D.)i t.c*, about 320— '315. 

2 This Satavflhana king who has been taken to bt as 

Nuganiktt, must have ruled before the Christian ert, 

10 
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Bao with reference to the /I of the. Vakatakas is also 
untenable. The Vakatakas do not appear to have been inspired by 
the example set by Samudragupta. The Vakataka King Pravara- 
sena I who claims to have performed /owr asaamed/ias, along 
with agnistoma, aptoryama, uktliya, soda§l, atirdtra, hrliaspati- 
sava and sadyaskra (Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 97), appears to be 
earlier than Samudragupta. We know that Prabhabatigupta, 
grand-daughter of Samudragupta, was given in marriage to the 
Vakataka king Budrasena II, who was grandson’s grandson of 
Pravarasena I. A chronological chart is given for easy reference. 

Vakataka. Gupta. 

Pravarasena I 

I 

Gautamiputra 

Rudrasena I Candragupta 1 (acc. 320 A.D.) 

Prthivisena I Samudragupta (c. 330-375) 

Rudrasena II married Prabbavatigupta 

daughter of Candragupta II (c. 376-414). 

It therefore appears that Budrasena I Vakataka was a 
contemporary of Samudragupta’s father Gandragupta I, who 
began to reign in 320 A.D. It is not impossible that the 
beginning of the reign of Pravarasena I, grandfather of Budra- 
sena I fell in the 9th or the 10th decade of the 3rd century A.D; 
So, if any was the borrower, it was the Guptas, and not the 
Vakatakas. Pravarasena I could, however, have got the inspira- 
tion from his relatives, the Bharasivas, who have been credited 
with the performance of ten asvamedha sacrifices.^ 

1 Corp. Ins. Ind., HI, p. 96, That this Pravarasena I was earlier than Samudragupta 
can also be proved from the evidence of the PurSi^Bs. The Pura^as which do not mention any 
Gupta king by name and which limit the Gupta rule within the axos.-^^anugaingarii 
praydga?l=casd?:eta-mo£fad/idni-s«tathd(Vayu, Ch. 99, Verse 383), not only mention V indy a- 
sakti and his son Pravira (doubtless, Pravarasena I), but also refer to the, performance of 
some Vajapeya (according to one Ms. vajimedha) sacrifice by the latter. C/. 

Vindhy afiakti-sutas = c = api Pravironama viry avan 
bhoksyanti ca samah Ba§{iip pnrfip KancanakSu«ca vai 
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The Ellore plates, dated in the 13tb year of king Deva- 
varman and issued from A^englpura, records the gift of 20 
nivartanas of land in Elura (modern Ellore in the West Godavari 
District) to a Brahman named Ganasarman belonging to the 
Babhura (Babhru) gotra. The Brahman was also given a houae- 
site for himself and others for his addkiya mamisssas (“men 
who receive half the crop;’’ addhilia of the Hirahadagalli grant ; 
Sanskrit arddhika. Of. Mitaksara on YajSavalkya, I. 166) and 
dvdrgas (door-keepers). Ganasarman was exempted from all 
iaxcs, and protection of the immunities was ordered by the king. 

The exact meaning of Muluda in the passage elme mnhida- 
pamukho cjdmo hhdnitavvo (villagers of Elura headed by Muluda 
should be informed) is not clear. The same word evidently 
occurs in some other Salaiikayaua inscriptions, where it has 
been differently read as mniyada, mumida, etc. The word which 
seems to be mntnda or mntnda on some plates, possibly means 
“the head of a village.’’ Eleet’s interpretation of mutyada 
(Ind. Ant., V. 176) as “ ministers and others’’ (mantri+adi) 
is certainly untenable . 

The seal of king Devavarman attached to the f llore plates 
is, according to Hultzsch, “ all but obliterated, but a faint trace 
of some quadruped — perhaps a tiger — can be seen ’’ (Ep. Ind., 
IX. 57). The figure is, in all probability, that of a bull, which 
is found on the seals of the other two Salankayana kings. 

5. Hastivarman, Nandivarman I and' Gandavarnian. 

As we have seen, the names of the SalaAkayana kings 
Hastivarman and Nadivarman I are found only in the Peddavegi 
plates of Nandivarman II. The name of Candavarman is found 
in the Peddavegi and the Kollair plates. Since Ave have no 

yjik^yanti Vrijapcyni^'^ca Barnupta-vnra^dak^ii^ailK Vayu (BangabaBl Oh, 09, 

trttn 071-72, 

Frr ful^r dctaile, seo mv paper on Samwlragupta*B Aicamedhn Sacrifice in Journ. Ind. 
Hilt., XIII. 1034), pp. 05 ft. 
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grants issued by any of these three kings, very little is so far 
known about them. 

In the Peddavegi plates Maharaja Hastivarman is called 
ancka'-samar-avapia-vijaya (one w'ho attained victory in many 
battles). It may be noticed here that the Allahabad pillar 
inscription, which refers to the conflict between Samudra- 
gupta and king Hastivarman of Vengi, speaks of the different 
natures of the North Indian and South Indian expedi- 
tions of the Gupta monarch. While he is said to have 
“uprooted” the kings of the Aryavarta, he is said to have 
followed a policy of ‘ ‘ capture and liberation ’ ’ with regard to 
the kings of the Daksinapatha. It is, therefore, certain that 
the Gupta emperor was not so lucky as regards his southern 
expedition., and it may not be impossible that the reference to 
the victory in aneka-samara of the Salaiikayana king includes 
also bis saittara with Samudragupta. 

The epithet pratap- opanata-samanta applied to king Canda- 
varman shows that he was not quite a petty chief and that 
some subordinate rulers acknowledged his suzerainty. 

6. Nandivarman II. 

The SalaAkayana king Candavarman was succeeded on the 
throne by his eldest son (sil)iur=jawt/ia) Nandivarman II. As we 
have seen, this king has been called parama-hhagavata in all his 
inscriptions. Evidently he was a Vaisnava and gave up the 
traditional Saivism of the Salahkayana kings. 

Three copper-plate grants of this king have so far been 
discovered. They were all issued from Vengipura. 

I. The Kanteru plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc,, 
V. 21) record a notice of the king to the Mutuda and the villagers 
of Kuruvada in the Kudrahara-visaya. It is notified hereby that 
twelve nivartanas of land in the said village were granted, for the 
increase of the king’s dharma, ija^ah, hula and gotra, to a Brahman 
named Svamidatta, who belonged to the Maudgalya gotra. 
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The Kudrahara-visayaj which- is possibly the same, as 
Kudurahara of the Kondamudi plates of Jayavarman, has been 
identified, as we have said above, with “the country adjoining 
the modern town of Masulipatam (Bandar)” (Anc. Hist. Dec., 
p. 8.5). This region was formerly occupied by the Byhat- 
phalayanas and before them possibly also by the Iksvakus. 

The seal attached to the Kanteru plates has, in relief, the 
figure of a bull in couching position (.J. Andhra Hist. Soc., 
V, 21). 

II. The Kollair plates (Ind. Ant., V. 176), issued in the 
7th’ regnal year, record another notice of the king to the Mutuda 
and the villagers of the Videnurapallika-grama, situated in the 
same Kudrahara-visaya (Ep. Ind., IX. 68 n). The village is 
hereby granted to 157 Brahmans of different gotras, who were 
then resident at the agrahara of Kuravaka-Srivara. The village 
was to be treated with immunities from all taxations, and the 
immunities were to be preserved by the de^adhipatis, dyuldakas, 
vcdlahJias and the rdja-purusas. This inscription is very important 
as it furnishes us with a sidelight into the Salankayana 
administrative system. From the official designati.ons, mentioned 
with reference to the protection of the parihdras, it appears that 
the Balahkayana kingdom was divided into several deias 
(provinces), which were governed by the demdhipatis. Ayuktas 
are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta as “ restoring the wealth of the various kings, . conquered 
by the strength of his arm” (O.I.L, III. 11), An dyukta is 
mentioned as a msayapati (Head of a Province or District) 
in an inscription of Budhagupta (Ep. Ind., XV. 138). Accor- 
ding to the Lexicographer Hemacandra an dyukta , is the 
same as the niyogin, karma-sacwa (cf. karmasaciva-matisaciva, 
E.I., VIII, p. 44) and vydprta. We know from the Konda- 
mudi plates {Above, p. 3t) that a vydprta was in 
charge of an dhdra (district) . It therefore seems that the term 
dyukta also signifies “ ruler of a District.” The term valhhha, 
according to Amara, means adhyaksa, which has been explained 
by the commentator as gav-ddhyaksa (see Bahdakalpadruma, 
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s. V.). Vallahha therefore, appears to be the same sls go- dhyaksa 
(Superintendent of Cows) mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthasatra. ^ 
The rd.ja-purasas (royal agents) are also found mentioned in the 
Arthasastra. They appear to be the same as the pitHsas of the 
inscriptions of Asoka. 

The ajuapti or executor of the grant was the Bhojaka of 
Mulaku.® The term bhojaka (lit. enjoyer) has been taken to 
mean “ free-bolder.” They appear to have been like the 
Jagirdars of the Muslim period. Bhoja, according to the Maha- 
bharata, means persons who were not entitled to use the title 
“king” (Ardja bhoja-^abdam tvam tatra pvdpsijasi sdnvayah, 
Adi., 84. 22). According to the Aitareya-Brahmana (VII, 32; 
VIII, 6, 12. 14. 16-17) bhoja was the title- of South Indian 
kings. The term bhojaka in a degraded sense, may, therefore, 
mean a jiigirdar or a protected chief. In some inscriptions, the 
Bhojakas are mentioned along with the Kastrikas (probably the 
same as the Desadhipatis), e.g., mthika-bhojaka in the Hati- 
gumpha inscription of Kharavela. It is not impossible that 
later on they styled themselves Maha-rathikas (Maharathis) and 
Maha-bhojakas, and that the name of the country still known as 
Maharastra owes its origin to the former. 

III. The Peddavegi plates (Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., 
I. 92) issued in the 10th year of the reign of king Nandivarman 


1 It must however bo noticed in this connection that the Hirahadagalii grant of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman (JSjJ.. Ind., I, pp, 2 ff.) makes mention of vallava and go-vallava in the 
same passage and evidently makes a distinction between the two terms. According to Sans- 
krit lexicons DoHaua means a gopa, a cowherd. But the other word go-vallava certainly means 
a cowherd and appears to be the same as vallava and vallahha of Sanskrit lexicons. What 
is then the meaning of the term vallava in the Hirahadagalii grant? Curiously enough, 
the word vallahha according to the Lexicographer Jatadhara is a synomym of asvaraJcsa, 
t.c., keeper of horses. The passage vallava (—vallahha of Jatadhara)-got)aU.aua of the 
Hirahadagalii grant therefore appears to mean ** the Keepers of horses and the Keepers 
of cows.*' 

2 Kleet's translation (Ind. Ant., V. 177) of the passage iaiT^ajnapti{r)-7nulahihhojglcah 

as ** the command confers the enjoyment of the original royal dues there ” should now be 
given up. • 
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11, eldest son of Candavarman, grandson of Nandivarman I, and 
great-grandson of Hastivarman, records a notice of the Jdng to 
the rautuda (or mutuda) and the villagers of Pralura-grama. 
The king is said to have hereby granted a devahala to 
Visnu-grha-svamin, lord of the three worlds. Devahala is evi- 
dently the same as devahhogahala of the passage devahhogahala- 
varjiam, which is so common in the Pallava grants and has been 
translated by Hultzsch as “ with the exception of cultivated 
lands enjoyed by temples” (Ep. Ind,, VIIT. 165). Fleet (In d. 
Ant., V, p. 167 and note) translated the sarhe passage as “ with 
the exception of the plough of the possession of the god ” and 
remarked, “ The meaning would seem to he that the grant did not 
carry with it the right to some cultivated land in the same village 
wdiich had already been given to the village-god. A similar word 
is hhihliu-hala (=bhiksuliala, i.e., cultivated land offered to the 
Buddhist monks) which occurs in the Nasik cave inscription 
No. 3 and a Karle cave inscription, and has been ably explained 
by Senart (Ep. Ind., VIT, p. 66). These technical w'ords 
signified religious donations along with certain privileges 
(parihdras). The devahala granted by Nandivai-man II was 
to be cultivated by the vrajapalahas (herdsmen) and comprised 10 
nivartanas of land at Arutora, 10 nivartanaf; at Mundura-grama, 
6 nivartanas at Ceiiceruva-grama and 6 nirvartanas at Kam- 
buranceruva. The deeddhipatis, dijuldahas, vallahhas and the 
rdja-purusas were ordered to protect the grant. The executor of 
the grant was the Bhojaka of Mulakura, possibly the same as 
that of the Kollair plates. The grant was written by a rahasya- 
dhikrta (Privy Councillor. Of. onatisaciva of the Junagadh 
inscription of Rudradaman, Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 44 ff., line 17), 
whose name was Katikuri. 

7. Slcandavarman . 

Only one inscription of king Skandavarman has so far been 
discovered. It is the Kanteru grant, issued from Vengl and 
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dated in the 1st j'ear of the king’s reign. It records a royal 
notice to the villagers of K\Kliihara*Cinnapura. It is hereby 
declared that the said village was granted to Sivarya of the 
Maudgalya gotra, a resident of Lekmnurigrama. All the officers 
including the ayulialias and the vimiiapatis were ordered to make 
it immune from all taxations {sari'(i-niiioga-niynh(-rnjn(iju)hio1{a- 
ri^ayupafimi^rdih sd puJUkd parihar(av.ya). The mention of the 
vi^fiyapad in this connection possibly shows that the cleans or pro- 
vinces of the Sfilankfiyana kingdom were further subdivided 
into risaya^ (districts), each of which was under a visayapali. 

The Ayuhiakus appear to have ruled the subdivisions (ahdras?) 
of the visoya.'i. 

\Vc do not definitely Icnow whether Kuduhara is the same 
ns Kudraharn and whether Kuduhrira-Cinnapura means 
“Cinnapura in Kuduhara.’' Cinnapura has been identified with 
the present village of Cinnapuram in the Bandar tfiliika (Journ. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., V. ‘25-2G). 

According to Lakshraana Rao there is the figure of a bull 
on the seal of Skandavarman attached to the Kanteru plates. 


APPENDIX B. 

The Peddavegi Plates of Nandi vahmaf 11. 

The Peddavegi plates appear to he in an e.vccllent stale of 
preservation. All the characters are iierfeetly legible. 

These plates were edited hy i\lr. R. Suhha ]\ao in Joara. 
Andhra Hist. Res. Soc,, I, 02 (f. -Ky reading is based c.a .*A' 
excellent plates published along with .Mr. Sublni Rat)'.< / md:-'- 
11 
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L. 1. 
L. 2. 
L. 3. 


L. 4. 

L. 5. 
L. 6. 


L. 7. 

L. 8. 
L. 9. 


L, 10. 

L. 11. 

L. 12. 


L. 13. 

L. 14. 
L. 15. 


D. C. smCAR 
Text. 


1st Plate : 2n(l Side 

Svasti [ 11 ’■■ ] Vijaya- V eigipuran = nai ka(d = aneka)- 
samar-avapta-vijayino(vija 3 ^asya) 

I. Hastivarmma-mabarajasya prapautrah(°tro) vivi- 
dha-dbarmma- 

pradbaiiasya Nandivarmma-mabarajasya pautrab 
2nd Plate ; 1st Side 

pratap-opanata-sainantasya(sya) Candavarrama- 
mabara(ra) ja- 
il. sya piitro jyestbab(stbo) bbagavac-Citraratbasvami- 
pad-anudbyato bappa-bbattarakapada-bbaktah 

2nd Plate : 2nd Side 

parama-bbagavata^ = Salankayano Maba(ba)rrijar 
grI(Srl)-Nandi- 

varmma Pralura-grame Mutuda-sabitan =grameya- 
kan = sama(ma) jnapa 3 'ati [ 1| * ] Asti(asty = ) asmad- 
dbarmma-yaso-’ bbi- 

3rd Plate : 1st Side 

vrddby-artban = triloka-natbasya Visnugrbasva- 
mina[b] Aru(°no= ’ru)- 

III. tore vraja-palakanam krastiini devabalau=krtva 
(a)smabbir = bbumi-nivarttanani dasa X tatbaiva 

3rd Plate : 2nd Side 

Mmidura-grame bbumi-nivarttanani dasa X 
Cenceru- 

va-grame bbumi-nivarttanani sat VI tatb=ai- 
va Kamburanceruve bbumi-nivarttanani sat VI 
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L. 16. 

L. 17. IV. 
L. 18. 

L. 19. 

L. 20. 

L. 21. 

L. 22. 

L. 23. V. 
L. 24. 

L. 25. 


4th Plate : 1st Side 

de(da)ttani[|l*] Tad = avagamya desadhipaty- 
ayuktaka-valla- 

bha-rajapurus-adibhir(h) = paribarttavyaniH 
Pravarddbamana-vijaya-rajya-samvatsarasya dasa- 

4tb Plate : 2Dd Side 

masya X Sravana-masa-sukla-paksasya Pratipa- 
di pattika dattri[||*J Ajna(jna)ptir = Mulakura- 
bbojaka [bit*] 

Likbitaip rabasyadbikrtena Katikurma[|l*] 

5tb Plate : 1st Side 

Babiibbirv = vasudba datta babubbi^ 

= c = anupalita [ | *] 
Yasya yasya yada bbumi[s^'] =tasya tasya 

tada pbalarp[p] 

Sasti-varsa-sabasrani svarge kridati 

bbumidab[ ) *] 

5tb Plate : 2nd Side 

Aksepta c = abbimanta ca tany = eva narake 

vased = iti(b)[lj] 



CHAPTER V 


The Visnukundins. 

1. Genealogy of the Visniikundins} 

The history of the Visnukundins has been touched by 
scholars like Kielhorn, Hultzsch, Dubreuil and many others. 
The author of these pages holds an altogether different view as 
regards the genealogy and chronology of the dynasty. The 
question of genealogy shall be discussed in the present and that 
of chronology in the next section. 

The first known inscription of the Visnukundins is the 
Ohikkulla plates edited by Kielhorn in Bp. Ind., IV. 193 ff. 
These plates give us the following line of kings : — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman; his son 

2. Vikramendravarman (I); his son 

3. Maharaja Indrabhattarakavarman; his eldest son 

4. Maharaja ATkramendravarman (II) ; (10th year). 

Then come the Ramatirtham plates, edited by Hultzsch in 
Ep. Ind., XH. 133 ff. Here we have the following line : — 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman; his son 

2. Raja Vikramendra ; .his son 

3. Raja Indravarman ; (27th year). 

There can hardly be any doubt that the Raja Indravarman 
of the Ramatirtham plates is identical with the Maharaja 
Indrabhattarakavarman of the Chikkulla plates. 

1 My paper on the Vispukundin genealogy was originally published in Ind, BisU 
Quart , IX, pp. 273 ff. 
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Nest \ve have two sets of copper-plate grants belonging to 
this dynasty, which were found at a place called Ipur in the 
Tenali taluka of the Guntur District. They were edited by 
Hultzsch in Bp. Ind., XVII. In the first set of these plates, 
{ibid., p. 334) we have the following line : 

1. Maharaja Govindavarman ; his son 

2. Maharaja Madhavavarman (37th year) ; his son 

3. Mancanna-bhattaraka. 

Hultzsch, on grounds of palaeography, identified Madhava- 
varman of the first set of the Ipur plates with the king* 
of the same name in the Ramatirtham and Chikkulla plates. 
It can be easily shown that later writers, who have disapproved 
of this identification as imwarranted, are themselves wrong. 
The epithets applied to the name of this king, as found in the 
Ghikkulla. Ramatirtham and Ipur (set I) plates, clearly establish 
the identity. Let us here quote the corresponding passages of 
the three inscriptions. 

1. Ghikkulla plates: Ekadas-asvamedh-avahhrit-(bhrfh) 
-dvadhauta-jagadka{f-ka)Jinasa^ya kratu-sahasra-ijajina[Ii^ sarvva- 
medh-avapta-sarvvabhuta-svarljyasya bahusuvarnna - paundaiika- 
purusamedha-vajapeya-yudhya-sodasi-rajasuya-pradhirajya - [pral 
japaty-ady-aneka-vividha-prthu-gurii-vara-satasahasra-yajina [*h] 
kratuvar-anusthat-adhistha-pratisthita-paramesthitvasya mahara- 
jasya sakala-jagan-mandala-vimala-guru-prifpr) tau-ksitipati-ma- 
kuta-mani-ga[q.a-nij kar-avanata-padayugalasya madhavavarmma- 
na[h']. 

2. Ramatirtham plates : Sakala-mahl-mandal-avanata- 
sapianta-makuta-mani-kiran-avalldha-carana-yugo vikhyata-yasah 
sriman-maharaja-madhavavarmma — tasy - orjjitasri - visnukundi- 
partthiv-odit-odit-anvaya-tilaka-[samudbhnt-aiJ kadas-ah-amedh- 
avabhrta(tha)-vidhnuta - jagat- kaiamasa - kratusahasra- lyajjinah 
snana-punyodaka-pavitrlkrta-sirasah. 

3. Ipur plates (set I) :Smrti-mati-bala-satva(ttva)-dhairyya- 
vlryya-vinaya-sampannah sakala-mahimandala-manujapati-prati- 
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pu 3 ita-saBanah(°nas = ) trivara-nagara-blmvana-gata-yuvati-hrda- 
ya-nandanalisva[na]ya-bala-vijiia-sakala-samant-atula-bala-vina- 
ya-iiaya-niyama-satva(ttva)-sampannal.i sakala-jagad-avanipati- 
pratipujita-^asanah a(jni8tomasahasra-ydji-hi[^'’ra]nyagarbhha- 
prasuta{h) ehd-da^-d^mmedh-rivahhrtha-Didliula -jayat- kalmasah 
susti(sthi)ra-karmma-maharaja-sri-mridhavavarmma. 

When we remember the fact that no other Visnukundin 
king is as yet known to have performed a single sacrifice of any 
kind except the one named Madhavavarman and when we 
note further the unique numbers — eleven Aivamedhaa and 
THOUSAND agnistojnas {kratus), testified to by all the above 
three inscriptions, there remains no doubt as regards the correct- 
ness of the identification proposed by Hultzsch. 

The second set of the Ipur plates (Ep. Ind.,.XVn, p. 337) 
gives us the following line of kings : 

% 

1. Maharaja Madhavavarman (I) ; his son 

2. Devavarman ; his son 

3. Madhavavarman (II) ; (17th ? year). 

As regards Madhavavarman (II), the issuer of this set of 
he Ipur plates, Hultzsch says : “As the alphabet of the inscrip- 
tion seems to be of an earlier type than that of the preceding one 
(scii. Ipur plates : set I), and as grandsons are frequently named 
after their grandfather, I consider it not impossible that Madhava- 
varman II was the grandfather of Govindavarman’s son 
Madhavavarman, who would then have to be designated Madha- 
vavarman III.” A consideration of the evidence of the two sets 
of the Ipur plates render this theory untenable. It is to be noted 
that Madhavavarman (I), the grandfather of the issuer of the Ipur 
plates (set II) is called in that inscription : ekadas-aivamedh-a- 
vabhrtli-dvadhuta-jagat-kahna^asy-dgnistomasahasra-ydjino=’neka. 
samanta- makuta- kuta- mani- khacita-carana - yugala - kamalasya 
maharajasya ^ri-madhavavarmauah. We request our readers to 
compare this passage with the corresponding passage quoted 
above from the Ipur plates (set I) . Can there be any doubt 
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whatsoever about the identity of this Madhavavarman (I) with 
the king of the same name of the Ipur plates (set I), and also 
of the Ohikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates ? It is highly 
improbable that two kings of the same name and dynasty and of 
the same period performed exactly equal numbers — eleveis 
and THOUSAND — of great sacrifices, such as the aSvamedha 
and the agnistoma. We, therefore, think it perfectly justifiable 
to identify the king named Madhavavarman, who has been credit- 
ed with the performance of eleven a§vamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas (kratus) in all the different Visnukundin inscriptions. 

Moreover, the theory of Hultzsch that Madhavavarman 
(whom he is inclined to designate Madhavavarman III), son of 
Govindavarman of the Ipur plates (set I), is the grandson of 
Madhavavarman II of the Ipur plates (set II), has now been dis- 
proved by the discovery of the Polamuru plates, where Madhava- 
varman, son of Govindavarman, is represented as the grandson of 
Vikramahendra, and not of a king entitled Madhavavarman. 

The Polamuru plates, edited^ in the Journ. Andhra Hist. 
Res. Soc., VI. 17 ff., give us the following line of kings : 

1. A^ikramahendra ; his son 

2. Govindavarman ; his son 

3. Maharaja Madhavavarman (40th ? year). 

That this Madhavavarman of the Polamuru plates can be no 
other than the famous performer of eleven asvamedhas and thou- 
sand agnistomas is proved by his significant epithets : — atula-bala- 
parakrama-ya^o-dana-vinaya-sampanno dasasata-sakala-dharanl- 
tala - narapatir = avasita- vividha-divyas = trivaranagara- bhavana- 
gata - parama - yuvatijana- viharana- ratir = anna(na)nya- nrpat:- 
sadharana-dana-mana-daya-dama-dhrti-mari-ksanti-s'oriyauf&auiy- 
au)darya- garnbhi ( bhl)ryya- prabhrty- nneka- gUDa-saJppoj-p"'-^-' 
raya-samutthita-bhumandala-vyapi-vipula -yasoh (sah) 
sra-yajl hiranyagarhha-prasritaOj) ekadas-dsimmcdh-arSTkri'':-:- 
snana-vigata-jagad-enaskah sarvabhuta-pariraksann-^--- 

' Previously edited by E. V Bsoin .Toom. Dep. 

Vol. XI, p. 31. 
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vidvadvi(cl-dvi)ja-guru-vrdcll]a - lapasvijaii - asrayo iDaljarajah 
srl-inadhavavarina. 

It appears, liowcver, tliai Madliavavarman and Govindavar- 
man liavc respectively been called Jana^raya and Vikramaiiraya in 
this inscription, and it may be argued that tliey are not identical 
with the kings of the same names of the Ipur plates (set I). 
But this doubt is unjustifiable in view of the fact that Madhava- 
varman of the Polamurn plates is not only called son of Govinda- 
varmaii and credited with the performance of eleven ahamedhas 
and thousand but is also called himnyiKjarbha-prasuta 

and irivara-naoara-hhavana-gota-paramd-yuvali-jnnn-viharana-mti 
iirivara-n(i(jarn-hh(ivan(i-(jat(i-ymntti-hrd(iya-nandana in the Tpur 
plates), which epithets we find only in liis own Ipur plates (set 
I). There can therefore be no doubt 'that the Ipur plates (set I) 
and the Polamuru plates were issued by one and the same person. 

In this connection, we must notice the view of some 
scholars,^ who have identified Madliavavarman II of the Ipur 
plates (set II), with the king of the same name of the Cbik- 
kulla and the Ramatirtham plates, and Vikramahendra of the 
Polamuru plates with Vikramendravarman II of the Cbikkulla 
plates. We have noted above that only one king of the Visnu- 
kundin family may be believed to have performed sacrifices, and, 
though there seems to be a little exaggeration in the inscription 

1 Bowcll, following K. V. Lakslimana Bao, baa given tlio following genealogy of the 

Visiiukupdin kings in bifl Hist, Im, South. Ind, (1932), p. 401 

1. Muilbava I, c. A, D. 357-882. 

1 

2. Dovavarraa, c. 382-407. 

3. Madhava IT, c. 407-444. (Ipnr grant No, 2.) 

4. Vikraiticndra I, c. 444-460. 

‘ I 

6. Indrabba^araka, c. 469-496. (ttamatirtbarn grant.) 

G. Vikraraondra II, 0 . 490-521. (Cbikkulla grunt.) 

.1 

.7. Govinda, c, 621-64G. 

. 8. Madhava III * Jana^raya,’ 640— (?) GIO. (Polamuru grant and Ipur grant No. 1 ) 

^ ' 9, Ma^cba^ipa-bhattaraka, (?) 010— ? > 
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of one of his successors, in all the inscriptions of the dyiiasty> 
that king— -Madhavavarman (I) , son of G-ovindavarman and father 
of Devavarmau and Vikramendravarman I— has been credited 
with the performance of eleven a§Damedhas and thousand 
agnistomas (kratus). As is also noted above, we think it almost 
impossible that there can be more than one Madhavavarman, per- 
former of eleven awamedhas and thousand agnistomas, in the 
same family and the same period. But if we accept the above 
identifications we have three Madhavavarmans — I, 11 and 
III — all of whom were performers of eleven a^oamedhas and 
thousand agnistomas ! ^ Moreover, the identification of Madhava- 
varman II of the Ipur plates (set II), with his namesake of 
the Ghikkulla and Bamatirtham plates is, in my opinion, next to 
impossible. In the Chikkula and Bamatirtham plates, we have 
the significant epithets of the great Madhavavarman, crediting 
him with the performance of eleven a^uamcdhas and thousand 
agnistomas, but these epithets are conspicuous by their absence in 
the Ipur plates (set I f) in connection with the name of Madhava- 
varman II. The date of the plates, which is not fully legible but 
which appears to me to be year 17, has been read by Hultzsch 
as the 47th year of the king. Is it possible that a king, who per- 
formed among other sacrifices eleven asvamedhas and thousand 
agnistomas , did not perform a single of them before the 47th 
(if my reading is correct, 17th) year of his reign or forgot to 
refer to such glorious performances in his own inscription ? It 
is also significant that Madhavavarman II has no royal title even 
in his own Ipur plates (set II). Moreover, the identification be- 
comes utterly untenable when we notice that those significant 
epithets regarding the performance of 11 asvamedhas and 1,000 
agnistomas have beeen attached in this inscription to the name 
of his grandfather Madhavavarman I. We therefore hold that 
there were only two, and not three, Madhavavarmans in the 
Visnukundin family and that the first of them, who w^as the 

1 See Al) 0 »e, p. 88, note 1, 
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grand-father of the second, performed a good many sacrifices 
including eleven asvamedhas and thousand agnistomas. 

. As regards the second identification, nothing need he said 
after our identification of Madhavavarman I, the great performer 
of sacrifices. But it must be noticed that his name is 'written in 
the inscription as Vikramahendra, -o-hich may be the engraver’s 
mistake for Vikramamahendra. If, however, we take it as a slip 
for Vikramendra, the king should be designated Vikramendra 
there being two other Yikramendras in the family. 

The following is the genealogical arrangement of the Visnu- 
kundin princes according to our theory" : 

Vikramaliendra (Vikramendra I?) 

1 

Maharaja G-ovindavarman 

I 

Maharaja Madhavavarman I (Ipur plates : set I, 
year 37; Polamuru plates, year 40?) 

I 

Devavarman Mancanna-bhattaraka [Eaja] Vikramendravarman I (II?) 

Madhavavarman II [Maharaja] Eaja Indra-[bhattaraka]■ 

(Ipur plates ; set II, -varman (Eamatirham plates, 

year_17?) year 27) j 

Maharaja Vikramendravarman II (III?) 

(Chikkulla plates, year 10) 


2. Chronology of the Fimiikundins.'^ 

We have already dealt with the genealogy of the Yispukun- 
din kings. Here we shall discuss the order of succession of the 
kings of this family and the period to which they are to be 
assigned. 

1 There is only one unmerical sjmbol on the plate. In the Journal of the Andhra 
Historical Research Society, VI (17 ff., line 41), it has been deciphered as 48. It looks like a 
ligature of the symbol for 40 and that for 8 ; but as far as I know, there was no method 
known in ancient India by which a number like 48 could be expressed by *one numerical 
symbol only. The symbol possibly signifies 40 (or 70 ?). 

2 My paper on the Visnuknndin « chronology was originally published in Ind, Hisl. 
Quari,^ IX, pp. 957-66. 
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The first known king of the dynasty is, as we have seen, 
Vikramahendra. Though he has been given no royal title in the 
Polamuru grant of his grandson Madhavavarman I, his epithets 
visniikondin'jm = apjnatihata-^asana and sva - pratap - opanata- 
samanta-manuiapati-mandala seem to prove that he was a king 
and had some feudatories under him. His son Govindavarman 
Vikramasraya has been called Maharaja in the Ipur plates 
(set I) of his son Madhavavarman I. 

Madhavavarman I Janasraya, the greatest of the Visnu- 
kundin kings, appears to have at least three sons, viz., Devavar- 
man, Mancanna-bhattaraka,^ and Vikramendravarman I (born of 
a Vakata, i.e. A^akataka princess). Of these we know almost 
nothing about Mancanna. Of the other two, viz., Devavarman 
and Vikramendravarman I, it is known with certainty that their 
sons became kings. We have the Ipur plates (set II) of 
Devavarman’ s son Madhavavarman II and the Eamatirtham 
plates of A^ikramendravarman I’s son Indravarman. Should we 
then suppose that after the death of Madhavavarman I the Visnu- 
kundin kingdom was split up into two divisions, ruled separately 
by his two sons, Devavarman and Vikramendravarman I *? It 
however seems to me risky to suggest division of kingdom, when- 
ever we find tw'o sons of a king or their descendants ruling. It 
may not be unreasonable to think that there was no such division 
of kingdom after the death of Madhavavarman I. 

Madhavavarman I possibly died at a very old age. The date 
of the Polamuru grant of this king seems to be year 40 or, if K. V. 
Lakshmana Eao’s reading is correct, year 48. Jt seems, therefore, 
not impossible that the elder children of Madhavavarman I died 

i Maficanna as a personal name is known to have been nsed in the Kanarese country in 
the 12th century A.D. Mancanpa was the name of a minister of "Bijjala or Vijjana, ‘the 
Kalacurya king of Kalyapa (1145-1167 A.D,). This minister was a rival of the king’s other 
minister Basava (Brsabha ), the famous founder of the Virasaiva or Lingayat sect tJ. B, B. 
K.A.Sm VIII, pp. 78, 88, 128, and Bomb. Gaz., I, Pt. II, p. 479). Among minor instances 
we may take Mapcapna a Brnhman mentioned as receiving some gifts of land in an in- 
scription of the^YSdava king Sifighana (1210-1247 A. D.) dated in Saka saip 1173 (G, P. 
No. 4 of 1925-26). 
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before their father’s. death., ,In view of the fact, that Devavar- 
man, in the Ipnr plates (set II) of his son Madhavavarman II, 
has the : only epithet- ks(ilny-avaslcanda~pravarliit~dpratima- 
mkhyata-j)ardkramct, which can by no means suggest his accession 
to the throne, it appears that this son of Madhavavarman I did not 
rule, but predeceased his father. Now Ave are to determine 
whether Madhavavarman I was succeeded by his son Vikram- 
endravarman I or by his grandson Madhavavarman II. 

According to the Ipur plates (set I), Madhavavarman I 
granted the village of Bilembali in the Guddadi-visaya to 
Agnisarman, a Brahman of the Vatsa gotra. In the Ipur plates 
(set II) , we notice the grant of a village — the name of which 
seems to me to be Murotukaliki — ^by Madhavavarman II to 
two Brahmans named ‘Agnisarman and Indras'arman. It is not 
impossible that Agnis'arman of the first set is identical with his 
namesake who was one of the two recipients of the second set 
of the Ipur plates. In view of the above fact and also the fact 
that Devavarman, who seems to have predeceased his father, 
was possibly an elder brother of Vikramendravarman I, Madhava- 
varmah II appears to have succeeded his grandfather on the 
throne. The date of his Ipur plates (set II) has been read by 
Hultzsch as [40] 7, but he says ; “ The first figure of the year 

in the date portion is injured and uncertain” (Ep. Ind., XVII 
338). The figure in question, however, seems to be 10 and, 
consequently, the date may be read as year 17. 

‘Madhavavarman n was possibly, succeeded by his uncle 
Viki'amendravarnaan I who appears, to have been considerably, 
aged at the time of his accession. We have as yet no copper- 
plate grant issued by this king. The duration of his rule 
cannot be determined. But if we grant a reign-period of about 
25 years to each of the Visnukundin kings, a consideration of 
the regnal dates of the known kings of the family, seems to 
suggest not a very long^ reign-period of this king. “ His reign 
was probably short ” (Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., 91), 
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The succession from Vilcraraendravarman I to Vikram- 
endravarman 11 appears to be regularly from father to son. 
All these kings have royal titles in the inscriptions. We, 
however,, cannot be definite as regards the number of • 
Visnukundin kings that ruled before Vikramahendrn and after 
Vikramendravarman IT. 

W*c have now to consider the time of the Visnukinidiu 
kings. Portunateiy for us, the date of Mfidhavavarman I can 
be determined with a certain degree of precision. 

The Polamuru plates of Aladhavavarman I record the grant 
of the village of Puloburu in the Guddavfuli vi^^aya by the king 
in his -iOth (or ISlh) year ns an ngrahdra to .^ivasarman, a 
scholar of the Taittiriya school belonging to the Gautama gotra, 
resident ofKunrura in fvarmarastra, .son of Damas'arman and 
grandson of Rudrasnrman. Next, we are to notice the contents 
of the Polamuru plates of the Eastern Calukya king Jayasiniha I 
(Ep. Ind., XIX. 251 ff.)., who began to rule from r. G33 A.D. 
These plates record the gift of the village of Pulobunira in the 
Guddavadi-visaya in the 5th year (15th year, according to An. 
I\cp. S. Ind. Ep., .191-1, p. 10) of the king’s reign to Eudra- 
sarman, a scholar of the Taittiriya school belonging to the 
Gautama gotra, resident of Asanapura-sthana, son of S5iva.^arman 
and grandson of Damas'arman. There can be no doubt that 
Puloburu of the former inscription is identical with the Pulo- 
bumra of the latter, and that the village is to be identified 
with the modern Polamuru (the find-spot of both the inscrip- 
tions) near the Anaparti Railway Station in the East Godavari 
District. There can also be no doubt that Sivas'arman (son of 
Dfimasarmau), the recipient of the grant of Madhavavarman I, 
was the father of Rudras'arman (son of Sivas'arman and grandson 
of Damasarman), the recipient of the grant of Jayasimha I. 
In the latter grant, Rudras'arman is expressly called picru- 
(igraharika, “ the former owner of the agwhara.'’ Now, 
how many years intervened between the date of the first 
grant and that of the second, that is to say, beWeen the 
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40tli (or 48tb) year of Maclbavavarinan I and the 5tb year of 
Jayasimba I ? 

In considering this question, we are to note tbe following 
points. Agraharas ^ were generally granted to Brahmans when 
they returned from tbe gurnkuh after finishing studies, in 
order to help them in settling themselves as grhnsthas. It may 
therefore be conjectured that Sivas'arman received Polamuru 
at about tbe age of 25 or 30,^ when king Madbavavarman was 
in the 40tb (48tb according to some) year of bis reign. Tbe 
king thus appears to have been old at tbe time of granting this 
agrabara to tbe Brahman youth. Sivasarman, however, certainly 
died before the date of tbe grant of Jayasimba I. Tbe epithet 
'purv-agrahanlm applied to tbe name of bis son in Jayasimba I’s 
grant, possibly goes to show that Eudras'arman, as successor 
of his father, enjoyed tbe agrahmi for some time before tbe 5tb 
year of Jayasimba I, i.c. before c. 637 A.D. The most interest- 
ing point in this connection, however, is that Eudrasarman in 
Jayasimba I’s grant is called “ resident of tbe town of Asana- 
pura.” He is expected to have resided at Kunrura in 
Karmarastra, tbe original place of his father, or at Polamuru, tbe 
agrabara granted to bis father by king Madbavavarman I. 
When we remember this change in residence and when we 
further see that Jayasimba I, at tbe time of tbe execution of the 
Polamuru grant, was stationed in a camp, vijayaskandhmara, it 
appears that in the early years of his reign, Jayasimba I led an 


^ AQrahara means gurulculad ^ dvx'ita^hrahmacarine deyaiii h^ctrddi^ See Taranatha's 
Vdcaspaiya, b. v, 

2 According to Menu {III. 1-2), a Bralimacarin should study the Vedas (three Vedas, 
Vedas or one Veda) in the gurtigrlia for thirty-six years or for half or one-fourth of 
that period, and should then enter the grhasthasrama. The same authority however alBo 
says {IX. 94) that a man of thirty years of age should marry a girl of twelve and a man 
of twenty-four a girl of eight. KuUuka Bhat{a oa this verse has : etac—ca yogya- 
kdla-pradarsand’pararp^ na tu 7iiyomdrtham ; pray en^aiidv aid Icdlc7ia gi'hifavedo bhavait\ 
triblidgavayaskd ca hanyd vodhur — ynno yog\f=^et{ ; grhifaDedfl5 = c=*opa/i'urrdnafi*o grhastJi- 
dira^narn prati na vilamhet-eii saivara-ily-asy^drthah. A story of the Chhdndogya 
C/pantfod (VI-1-2) says that Svetaketu went to his gnni at the age of twelve and returned 
ome after finiBbing all the Vedas at the age of twenty-four. ' ♦ 
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expedition to the Yisnukiindin country and encamped in the 
Guddaxadi-visaya, somewhere near Polaranru ; that constant 
fights were going on between the forces of the Caliikyas and 
those of the Vi^ijukundins, and thatBudraHarman, the a gralidrilia 
of Polaranru, had to flee to the town of Asauapura (near 
Draksharaina in the West Godavari District) in this troubled 
period, but came back after some time, when Jayasimha ] 
was temporarily or permanently master of the whole of the 
Guddavadi-visa)’a or a considerable part of it.' Considering all 
these points, T think it not impossible that the difference 
between the time of the two Polaranru grants was about half a 
century." 

^ The mnMcry of two tlifTcronl powern over two tlifTcrcnt pnrlr» of one district docs not 
appctir to bo impossible. The Candra fc/. the lUtnpal f^rnnt of ^ricandra, Imerr. Bcng,. 
in. No. 11 aod the Vurmnn (c/. Bclnvn frrant of Bhojavarmnn iDfd,, No, 3)« kings of 
South* Eastern Bengal granted Innd^ in the Puodrnhhukti, which has been pro- 
Eumably t.akcn to be the same ns the fninous Pupdravnrdlmnnhhukli. But it seems impossible 
that Ibc Crvndrns and Vnrmans were ever master of the Kotivar^a or Dinajpur region of 
the Pupdravardhnnabhukli. I, tlicrcforc, think that in the ago of the later Pulas, the hhuhti 
of Pui^dravardhana was divided between the kings of Gnudn and the kings of South-Eastern 
Bengal. The slight change in the name of the hhuhli probably goes to confirm thin Buggestion, 

* The dilTercnrc between the time of the execution of Ihcsc two grants may posfiibly be 
greater and, consequently, Mudhavavarman I might Imvc ascended the Visijnkuijdin 
throne a little earlier. Bull do Dot \vniil to go far beyond tljo estiinnto of Mr. Suhba 
Rao wbo suggests that the period may bo about 10 years. This Rugpreation however, 
seems to be invalidated by another suggestion of his. He lake.s HasUko^a and VIrakoSa. who 
\YCre the executors of the grant of Jayasirplia I, as personal names. Wo must notice, here 
that the executors of the grant of Mudhavavarman I were also HastiJeo.^a and VFrnko^a. If 
SVC think that these two persons wore officers in charge of the Guddavudi vi^aya, under 
Mudhavavarman I and also under Jnyasiipha T, the intervening period between the grants 
of the two kings should possibly he Bhortcr than 40 years. We must however note in this con- 
nection that there were n IlaRlikosa and a Virako^a in the Tulupiika vi§ayn, wdio were ordered 
by king Prthivimula of the Godavari plaic.sfJ. B. B. R. A. S.. XVI 1-14 ft,) to protect an 
egrahara in the same vis ay a. Fleet, the editor of the Godavari plates, may bo right when he 
saye, ** I do not know’ of any other mention of these tw’o officials, who evidently kept the 
purses and made diabursementB on account of respectively the cstablishraont of elephants and 
heroes who were to be rewarded for deeds of valour.’* The epithet niaJmmafrn-i/odha ^ap- 
plied to Hastiko^a-Vlrako^a in the Polamuru grunt of Mudhavavarman I, seoms to show that 
they were Mahumatra of the Military Department. It may also bo that the epithet 
Diatro goes with HasiikoSa and yodha with VirnkoSa. The wmrd ^fabamatra, according to 
MedinI, means hasiipahddhipa fthe head of the elephant-drivers or riders ; c/. vulgo. 
mdhui). The word yodha generally means '"a soldier.*' Hastiko^a and Vlrako^a have been 
taken to be ‘'officers in command of the elephant force and the infantry” in A 7 i. Rep. S. Ipd. 
Ep,t 1914, p. 85. 
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• Then, tlie 40bh (or 4'3feh) yeav 'of Madhavavarman I may be 
c. 637 A.D. (date of Jayasiniba’s grant) minus- 50, that is, c, 587 
A.D. Madhavavarman I therefore seems to have ruled from 
about the end of the’ first half to about the end of the second half 
of the sixth century. 

In connection with the period of Madhavavarman I, we 
must- also notice the passage of the Polamuru inscription, 
which records a grant made by the king when he was 
crossing the river 6fodavarI with a view to conquering the 
eastern region and another passage which refers to a lunar 
eclipse in the PhCilgunl-Paurjiaindsl (i.e. the full-moon day of 
the mouth of Phalguna) as the occasion of the grant. The 
connection of Madhavavarman I with the “eastern region” 
seeins to indicate that he was possibly the andhradhipati (lord 
of the Andhra country) who was defeated by the Maukhari 
king Isanavarman according to the Haraha inscription of 
Vikrama Sam 611, i-e. A.D. 544 {vide infra). This s 3 mchron- 
ism also places Madhavavarman I Visnukundin in the middle of 
the 6th century A.D. 

We have just noticed that the village of Puloburu was 
granted on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in the Phillguni- 
' Puriiima. In the second half of the 6th century, lunar eclipses 
occurred in the above tithi on the following dates : 

(1) llth February, 656 A.D. 

(2) 2nd March, 565 

(3) 21st February, 574 ,, 

(4) llth February, 575 ,, 

(5) 21st February, 593 ,, 

(6) 10th February, 594 ,, 

Of these dates, years 593 and 594 may be tacitly rejected as they 
appear to be loo late. But it is impossible at the present state 
of our knowledge to ascertain on which of the other four dates 
was the grant issued. If, however, we presume that the date 
of the Polamuru grant falls on any of these four dates and if 
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further the reading of the date be accepted as 40, Madhava- 
varman I Visnukupdin certainly began to reign sometime 
between 616 and 635 A.D.^ The approximate chronology of the 
Visnukupdin kings, then, may be taken as follows : 

1. Rise of the Visnukuncjin power in the 5th century A.D.“ 


2. Vikramabendra (Vikramendra I?) 

circa 

500—520 A.D. 

3. Govindavarmau 

>y. 

520—535 „ 

4. Mudhavavarman I 


636— 585 „ 

0. Mudhavavarman II 


585—615 ,, 

6. Vikraraendravarman I (II?) 

i 9 

616 — 626 ,, 

7. Iadra-[bhat)triraka]-varman 

J i 

625—655 „ 

8. Vikrameudravarman II (III?) 

7i 

656—670 => „ 


9. End of the dynasty possibly somewhere in the 8th 
century A.D. 

The period assigned to Indravarman, viz., circa 625-G65 
A.D., is, I think, supported by some views expressed by Fleet in 
J.B.B.R.A.S., XVI, p. 116. While editing the Godavari 


^ Mridbavavarman I married a Vabajaka princess and Ins t< 

boafiUng of tbo Vukutaka connection. His dale docs not, Ibcrc^rc. fc- ! 

from Ibc glorious ago of Ibc Vak'^taUas, rtr., Vbo 5tb century A.D* r*: r-*' v rthuxt 

of the Vakutnkas in about 50b A.D (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. li U t> : r. 

I is to be placed between the 6lb century, the glorious iM'rk-vl cf .\r i :! c 7fb 

century, the ago of Jayasitpba I Kast-ern C51ukyn. It tbertferr rvrr.* c-’nt.r :ln5 ^ 
of Madhavavannan I began in the first half of the oth ccr/ury A.D. 

2 It may be tempting to connect the Yi^nuku^.din? rritb t;.* Vir^’ vW — fa. 
Satnkarpi kings, whoso inscriptions (see Lude cf vrrl-l It? . Xof D/iL 11 

1195) and coins (Rapson, B. M. Catalogue of Anib’s CV:-j D ' dir MTrrrA 
Vipbukadn may possibly be taken to be iht rtrr x* 
which gives the name of the family whereto our kiurf D-t ^ 

can be raised in this connection is that Crtclrir tu£i ^ ♦«' 

have belonged to the Manavya-gotrn tn:' 

names like the Satavahant-^atakarp:?* T: r c5 

the golra name is found, though iasmr^riCr: U.- ^ 

and tbo Calukyas ; but it is coujp:ruc:‘ tr I:? il- ir.t'r:; 

kupdins. There is therefore not'nziz.tt rrr?* rt it tl r Vi-* Cxi ^ 'rr ^ 

the ancient Satakarni kings, 

^ According to Kielborn.tle Cu7ilu.ls *Tc lud,, IV, 1^':. 
graphically assigned to the Ttb cr Vu £:1 try A .D, 

13 
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plates of Prthivimula, Fleet said: “The, Adhiraja ^ Tndra at 
whose request the grant was made, is mentioned as having 
fqught in company with other chiefs who united to overthrow 
a certain Indrabhattaraka. Taking into consideration i}he locality 
(* the Godavari District) from which the grant comes, and its 
approximate period as indicated by the palceographical standard 
of the characters and the use of numerical symbols in the date, 
there can be no doubt that Indrabhattaraka is the Eastern Chahi- 
kya of that name, the younger brother of Jayasirnha I.” Accord- 
ing to many of the Eastern Calukya grants, however, this 
Indrabhattaraka did not reign at all, though some, grants assign 
a reign period of only 7 days to him. It is, therefore, highly 
improbable that Indrabhattaraka of the Godavari grant of PrthivI* 
mula was identical with the Eastern Oalukya of that name. Prof. 
Dubreuil is almost certainly right in identifying the Indra- 
bhattaraka of the Godavari plates with the Visnukundin king 
Indravarman or Indrabhattarakavarman. 

Fleet further remarked : “ And the figurative expression 
that the Adhiraja Indra mounted upon the elephant swpratiha 
of the north-east quarter, overthrew the elephant Immuda of the 
south-east or southern quarter, shows that this attack upon the 
Eastern Ghalukyas was made from the north-east of their king- 
dom of Vehgl.” The inscription of the Ganga king Indravarman 
referred to by Fleet are dated in' the 128th and 146th year of 
the GaAga era, which “ seems to have commenced in A.D. 
496” (Ep. Ind., XX, App., p. 201, n. 1 ; hid. Ant., LXl, 
pp. 237 f.). The above GaAga inscriptions were, therefore,- 
issued in circa 624 and 642 A.D." Consequently, the Ganga 
king Indravarman was a contemporary of the . Vispukundin 
Indra- or Indrabhattaraka-varman (circa 625-655 A.D.). 

The word ad/nVaf, according to the Mahabharata, means the same thing as sanirdf' 
and' cfl?crat)drtirt ‘(Sabdakaipadrunia, s.v*)* In later inscriptions however it is known to have 
denoted subordinate rulers. The .Dhod inscription of Oahamaha Pfthivideva mentions his 
feudatory adlUrdio, Kumarapala (Bhahdarkar’s 'Ltat, No. 341), 
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■ As regards the possession of "Veng! by the Eastern Calukyas 
in the middle of the seventh century A.D., it may be said that 
there is no conclusive proof of that supposition. From the Aihole, 
inscription (Bp.Indi, VI. 4 ff.), we learn that Pulakesin II reduced 
the strong fortress of Pistapura, which is the modern Pittapuram 
(Pithapuram) in the East Godavari District, near the sea-coast, 
about 80 miles to the north-east of Peddavegi; and he caused 
the leader of the Pallavas to shelter himself behind the ramparts 
of Kahcl, modern Conjeeveram about 40 miles to the south-west 
of Madras. Fleet says : ‘ ‘ Probably during the campaign which 
included the conquest of Pittapuram and which must have taken 
place at this time (* A. D. 616 or 617), the Veugi country was 
made a part of the Ohalukya dominions; and the reference to the 
Pallavas immediately after the mention of Pishtapura, has been 
understood as indicating that it was from their possession that 
I'engl was taken” (Ind. Ant., XX. 94f.). After the publication of 
the Visnukuodih copper-plate grants, however, the theory of the 
Pallava occupation of Vengi in the beginning of the 7th century 
A.D. may be tacitly given up. Since Lendulura, for some time 
the residence (vdsaka) of a Visnukundin king, has been undis- 
putedly identihed with Lendaluru, a village on the ruins of the 
ancient city of Vengi, 5 miles north-east of Ellore in the West 
Godavari District, it is certain that the Vehgl country passed 
from the hands of the Salahkayanas to the possession of the 
Visnukundins. 

It is interesting to notice a passage in the Aihole inscription 
dated in 634-35 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, loc. cit.) which describes 
Pulakesin II’s southern campaign. Verse 28 of that famous 
inscription speaks of a piece of water, which appears to contain 
some islands that were occupied by Pulakesin ’s forces. This 
piece of water has been called the Kaunala water or the water 
(or lake) of Kunala. The position of this Kunala is indicated 
by the sequence of events recorded in the inscription. Verse 26 
tells us that Pulakesin II subdued the Kalihgas and the 
Kosalas and then, according to the following verse, took the 
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fortress of Pistapura. After that is recorded the occupation 
of Kunafa (verse 28); this again is followed, in the next verse, 
by Pulake^in’s victory over the Pallava king near Kahcipura. 
Verse 29 describes the Oalukya king as crossing the river Kaveri,. 
after which is described his contact with the Colas, Keralas and 
the Pandyas (verse 31). Kielhorn seems therefore perfectly 
reasonable when he says {ihid., pp. 2-3) : “ Pulakesin’s march 
of conquest therefore is from the north to the south, along the 
east coast of Southern India; and the localities mentioned follow 
each other in regular succession from the north to. the south. 
This in my opinion shows that ,‘the water of Kunala’ can only be 
the well-known Kolleru lake, which is south of, Pithapuram, 
between the rivers Godavari and Krshna. To that lake the 
description of ‘the water of Kunala’ given in the poem would he 
applicable even at the present day ; and we know f romo ther in- 
scriptions that the lake contained at least one fortified island, 
which more than once has been the object of attack.” Since 
the ruins of Vengi and Lendaluru lie in the vicinity of the 
Kolleru lake there can now hardly bei any doubt that the ‘water 
of Kunala’ (i. e., the Kolleru or Kollair lake) was, at the time of 
Pulake^in II’ s invasion, in the possession of the Visnukugdins 
and that the battle of Kunala was fought between the Calukya 
king and a Visnukundin monarch who was most probably either 
Madhavavarman II or Vikramendravarman I, both of whom were 
weak successors of the great Madhavavarman I. 

The theory now generally accepted is that, Vengi was con- 
quered by Pulakesin II, during his campaign in the south-eastern 
region. There is, as I have already said, no, conclusive evidence 
in support of this theory. In the records of the early Eastern 
Calukya kings, there is no reference to the occupation of Vengi at 
all. The first use of the name of Vefigl is in the inscriptions of the 
time of Amma I (918-925 A.D.) which, call Vijayaditya II 
(c. 794-842 A.D.) veng-Ua, and in the inscriptions of the time 
of Calukya Bhima 11(934-945), which, contain, the first explicit 
statement that the territory over which Kubja-Vispuyardhana, 
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and his successors ruled was the Vehgi country (Ind. Ant., ' XX. 
94). Both Amma I and Calukya Bhima 11 reigned in the 
tenth century A.D. ; the evidence of their inscriptions as to the 
Calukya occupation of VeAgT in the 7th century can, therefore, be 
reasonably doubted. The fact seems to be that the Visnukundins 
ofX^ehgl, from the time of the Calukya possession of Pistapura, 

became weaker and weaker, and their country was gradu- 
ally annexed to the waxing empire of the Eastern Galukyas. 

The formal annexation which took place possibly after the extinc- 
tion of the Visnukundins (somewhere in the 8th cent. A.D. ?) 
seems to have been completed long before the tenth century 
A.D., i. e., the time of Amma I and Calukya Bhima II, when 
the Eastern Galukyas claimed that they were master of the Vengl 
country from the very beginning of their history. There appears 
therefore no strong grounds against our theory that the Visnu- 
kundins, though shorn of their past glory, were ruling at Vengi, 
contemporaneously with the Eastern Galukyas, who were ruling 
first probably from Pistapura,^ next from Vefigi ® and then from 
Rajamahendri.'’ ” 

^ It is to be noted that the Timmapuram grant of Visniivardbana I Visamasiddbi 
was issued from the vasaka (literally, residence) of Pistapura (modern Pithapuram in the Go- 
davari Diet.). We have suggested above that possibly the term vasaka, like the term 
skandhdvara signify temporary (or sometimes secondary) capital of a king. It is well- 
known that Pulake^in IT crashed the power of the king of Pi§tapura {pistarri pi^tapurairi 
yena) and established his brother Kubia-Yisnuvardhana on the throne of that place. At the 
time of Visnuvardhana..therefore Pistapura could reasonably be looked upon as his vasaka 
or skandhdvara of this king, 

2 The Vengi^a Oord of Yehgi) antagonists of the Bastrakutas appear to be the 
Eastern Calukya kings (see also Bomb. Gaz. I, Pt, II, p. 199), The earliest reference 
to a king of Vengi in the Bastrakuta records appears to be that in an inscription dated 
770 A.D. (Ep. Ind., VI, 209j. The Eastern Galukyas therefore seem to have occupied 
Vehgi before the 9th century A.D. possibly about the second half of the 8th century, 
the time of Vijayaditya II and his father. 

3 According to Sewell (Ind, AnU, XX*, p. 94, note 6) there are two traditions regarding 
the origin of the name of BajamahendrI (modern Eajahmundry) or Bajamahendrapura. 
The first of these traditions connects the name with Mahendradeva, son of Gautamadeva, 
a supposed early king of Orissa, while the second connects it with a Calukya king named 

Vijayaditya Mahendra.” This Vijayaditya Mahendra is apparently the Eastern' 
CSlukya king Amma H (A.D. 946-970) who had the epithet Bajamahendra tind the surname 
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We have to notice two other points before we con-' 
elude this section. Smith in his Early History of India, 
4th ed., p. 441, says : ‘'In the east he (scil. Pulakesin II) made 
himself master of Vehgi, between the Krishna and the Godavari, 
and established his brother Kubja Vishnuvardhana there as 
Viceroy in A.D. 611, with his capital at the stronghold of Pishta- 
pura, now Pithapuram in the Godavari District.’’ Smith, here, 
professes to rely on the Kopparara plates of Pulakes'in II, edited by 
Lakshmana Rao in' Ann. Bhand. Or. Res. Inst., W. 43 If. These 
plates, which are full of textual mistakes, seem to record the grant 
of some lands in Karmarastra (northern part of Nellore and south- 
ern part of Guntur) by one Prthivi-Duvaraja in the presence' of 
Pulakes'in II. The grant is dated in the inamrdhamam-mjaya- 
rajifa-sarrivatsara 21. Hultzsch while editing these plates in Ep. 
lud., XVIII, has shown that the inscription belongs to the 21st 
regnal year of Pulakesin II, i.c., to about A.D. 629-30 and that 
Prthivi-Duvaraja is to be identified with his younger brother 
Kubja-Visnuvardhana, who is styled Prthivlvallabha-Visnuvar- 
dhana-Yuvaraja in the Satara grant (Ind. Ant., XIX. 309). 
The word diivamja is a Dravidian tudhliava of Sanskrit yiivardja. 
(Of. Alcdlankat-imardyar= Sanskrit Akalaiiha-yiivardia in the 
Amber inscr., Ep. Ind., IV. 180, and Tiivarasan=yuvaraja in 
the Kasukudi inscr., S.I.I., II, No. 73).^ Lakshmana Rao, how- 
ever, thinks that Duvaraja of this inscription is to be identified 
with Dhruvaraja of the Goa plates, and that the year 21 of his 
reign falls in A.D. 611. 


Vijayaditya VI p* 270). Pleat (tbid., pp. 93-4), however, takes tie founder of, or 
the first Eastern Calukya king at, ESjamahendrapuram to be Amma I (916'92o A.D.), 
who no doubt had the epithet Rajamahendra, bat whose surname was Vi^nuvardhana (VI) 
and not Vijayaditya. ' ■ 

^ It is also interesting to note in this connection the name of the third king of the 
Calukya line of Kalyani. In many of the inscriptions it is given as Dasavarman, but it is 
also written (e.p., in the Kauthem grant, Ind, Ant,, XVI, p. 15) as Yasovarman. Fleet while 
noticing the point remarked, “ The reason for the variation there is nob apparent (Bomb. 
G-az. I, Ft. II, p. 434). It seems to me that DaSavarm an is an emended form of Ba4o- 
varman which is but the same as Yasovarman. ' 
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: f i But even, if we accept 611 A.D. to, be the date when Pula- 
kesin ll invaded Karmarastra and defeated the Visnukundin 
king, does it follow, that Pulake^in II conquered the , whole of the 
kingdom, of the ; Yisnukundins ? Does the defeat of a king 
always lead to, the loss of his entire territory? Pulake^in II is 
known to have defeated the Pall ava king,, penetrated through the 
whole of the Pallava territory and crossed the Kaveii ; but was 
the Pallava power weakened ? Again, in 642. A.D., the Pallava 
king Narasimhavarman defeated and killed Pulakesin II and 
took Vatapi, the Calukya capital ; but did the Calukya power 
permamently collapse ? Did not the power of the Calukyas 
exist even during the period of the Rastrakuta usurpation ? ^ 

Then again according to Bilha^a (Vihramahkadevacarita, 
Intro., p. 44 ; Ind. Ant., V. 323) the Calukya emperor Vikrama- 
ditya VI of Kalyani marched on and occupied Kahci, the capital 
of th Colas (i.e., the Eastern Calukyas), and amused himself there 
for sometime before returning to his capital. “It is doubtless 
this campaign that led to there being so many inscriptions, 
referring themselves to the reign of Vikramaditya VI, at 
Draksharama and other places in the Telugu country, outside 
the ordinary hmits of the Western Chalukya kingdom.” (Bomb. 
Gaz., I, Pt. II, p. 453, note 1.). But does this fact prove that 
Kahcl and the Telugu country were permanently occupied by the 
Calukyas of KalyanI ? Temporary success like this is possibly 
also . shown in the grant of two villages near Talakad the 
.Gahga capital in Mysore by the Kadamba King Ravivarman 
(Ep. Ind., Vni, p. 146 ; Sewell, Hist. Ins. South Ind., s. v. 
c. A.D. 500 ; Moraes, Kadamhakula, p. 48.) 

To commemorate even the temporary occupation of part of 
a country, Indian kings appear to have used to grant, there, 
lands to Brahmans (see Manusarp^hita, Yll, verses 201-2) , and 
generally, this sort of grants was acknowledged by other kings. 

1 the Calukja genealogy as given, in the Kauthem grant (Ind. Ant., XVI, 
p. 15). See also Bombc Gaz., I, Pfc, n, pp. 380 ff. 
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It may, tiierefore, be not -altogether impossible that Puiahesin II 
penetrated as far as the Karmarastra, where the reigning 
Visimkundin king was defeated, and the Calukya king felt 
himself justified in granting lands in the district of which he 
thought himself to be the master for the time being at least.^ 

If these suggestions be accepted, there is then no difificulty 
as regards the discovery of Calukya grants, giving lands in 
places which were originally under the Visnukundins. We 
however do not argue that all the Eastern Calukya kings who 
granted lands in the country once occupied by the Vispukundins 
were temporary possessors of the land. It seems reasonable to 
believe that the Visnukundin country gradually, . not long after 
the time of Pulake^in II, merged into the Eastern Calukya empire 
and gradually the Visnukundins lost all their- territories except- 
ing the small district round their capital city of Vengi. The 
existence of Visnukundin rule at Veiigr in the 7th century may 
be compared with that of the Kadamba rule at Vaijayantl even 
in the glorious age of the early Calukyas of Badami. 

The next point is regarding the find-spot of the Eama- 
tirtham plates of the Visnukundin king Tndravarman. The plates 
■were found at a place near Vizianagram in the Vizagapatam 
District of the Madras Presidency. They record the grant of a 
village in the PJakirastra, which was evidently situated in the 
Vizagapatam District (Anc. Hist., Dec., p. 91). On the evidence 
of the find of these plates, it may be suggested that the 
Vizianagram region was included in the. Visnukundin king- 
dom, that is to say, the Visnukundin boundary extended as far 

, ^ It is also possible that at tho time of PulakeSia II*a expedition, the Karmarasjra was 

occupied not by the Viepakundins (bat by a branch of the Pallttvas?), In A.D, 639 the 
celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yuan Chwaog visited the kingdom of An-fco-lo Andhra), 

which was a small district only 3,000 It tabout 4 600 miles) in circuit. Tbe capital was at 
Ping-ki-lo, which seems to be a mistake for Ping-ki-pu-lo, Vchgipura. The eouthem 
part of tbe Andhra country formed a separate kingdom called To-aa*kie-tse-kia (Dbanya- 
ka^aka ?} or Ta-An»todo f Mahaudhra) with its capital possibly at Bezwada, where the pilgrim 
resided for ‘ many months.” At the time of Yuan Ohwang’e visit the Eastern Calukyas 
possibly ruled tbe kingdom of Kieding-kia (t.e„ Kalihga) which was 6,000 It in circuit. See 
Cunningham, Aiic* Gcog* Jtid., ed, 1924, pp* £^9^) if., 603 if., 647 and 736 /* 
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as the borders of the Granjani District.’ In view of the fact that 
there was the royal liou.se of Pi?tapura, the houses of the 
Varmans of Kaliuga and also of the Gaiigas whose era probably 
started from 496 .A.D., permanent Visnuknndin occupation of 
the Yizianagram region seems to me highly improbable. The 
truth might have been that in retaliation to the raids of Pula- 
kesin If and Jayasiipha T, fndravarman Visnukundin invaded 
the Calukya country and jienetratcd as far as the Pl.akirastra, 
where he made grants of land, as did Pulnkesin II in 
iiie Karmarastra, .layasiinha I in Guddavadi and Gudrah.ira, and 
Vikramadiiya VI in the Tciugu country. The Plakirastra or 
Vizagapatam District seems to have been under the Eastern 
Calukyas as early as the .18th year of Vi.snuvardhana I. His 
Chipurupalle plates (Ind. Ant., XX, p. 1.5) dated in that year, 
were found in the Vi/.agapatam District. They evidently refer 
to the PJ.akivi.saya, doubtfully road as Pukivisaya by Burnell 
and Fleet. This Pfakivisaya is evidently the same as the 
Pl.akirastra of the R;imatirtham jilatcs of Tndravarnian. 

We have seen that (he Godavari grant of Prthivimula 
refers to a coalition of kings against Tndrabhattarakavarman, 
who has been identified with the Visnukundin king of that name. 
It .seems to me that when Indravarman Visnukundin defeated 
the Eastern Crilukya forces and penetrated far into their country, 
.Jayasiraha I, who seems to have been the Eastern Calukya con- 
temporary of Indravarman, formed an alliance with several other 
kings, one of whom was .Ad hi raja Indra, identified by Fleet 
with the GaAga king Indravarman. The combined forces of 
these allied kiug.s possibly defeated the Visnukundin king and 
compelled him to return and shelter himself behind the ramparts 
of his capital, the city of VcAgT. 

' Kiclhorn entered the Chilckulla grant of Visnukundin Viknimcndravurman 11 
in Lis lust of North Indian Inscriptions (Rp. Ind., V, App., No. GS7). Following Kiolhorn. 
Prof. D. R. Bluindarkar has also entered ttio Visnukuntlin inscriptions in Uia List of N. 
Ind. inserr. (Ep. Ind., XX-T, App., No?. 1117 and 2030-00). The Salahkiiyana and 
ViRj^akundin records must properly bo entered into a List of South Indian Inscriptions, 
as tbcBo were local dynasties ruling over the Andhra country in the South. " 

14 
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3. Vilcramaliendra(yikramendra I ?) and Govindavarman • 

Vikrdmdiraya. 

Ab we have already noticed, king Vikramahendra is men- 
tioned only in the Polamuru grant of his grandson Madhava- 
varman 1. He is there described as a devotee of Lord Srlpar- 
vata-svamin and is said to have subdued the feudatory chiefs 
by his own valour. The Lord SrIparvata-svamI is referred to 
in all the inscriptions of the Visnukundin family and may, 
therefore, be taken to have been the family-deity of the 
Visnukundins. Sriparvata may be identified with Srl^aila in 
the Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency.^ The original 
home of the Visnukundin family may, therefore, be supposed 
to have lain not very far from the Srl^aila. Kielhorn (Bp. 
Ind., IV, 193) suggested a connection of the name of the family 
with that of the hill-fort and town of Vinukonda in the Kistna 
District, about 60 miles east of the Srisaila and 50 miles south 
of the Krishna river. Vinukonda, according to Kielhorn, was 
possibly the early home of the Visnukundins. 

The son and successor of Vikramahendra was Govinda- . 
varman. His surname Vikramasraya and the epithet aneka- 
samara-sarnghaUa-vijayin possibly show that he was a king of 
considerable importance. He is said to have been obeyed by 
all the feudatory chiefs. 

4. Madhavavarman I Janairaya. 

Madhavavarman I Janasraya appears to have been the 
greatest of the Visnukundin kings. The performance of H 

1 Bscepting* the grant of Madhavavarman 11, which applies Ih. epithet hhagao^ 
chnparvatasvamupaddnudhyata to the name of the issuer himself, all other Visnukupdm 
records apply the epithet to the Orat king (a predecessor of the issuer) with whose name 
the genealogical part of the inscriptions begins. In the records therefore king Vikramendra- 
varman I and his son and grandson are not themselves called ** devotee of Lord Srlparvata- 
svamin.” Many WeBtern Calukya grants have been found in the Knrnool Dist., which 
region appears to have passed to the Western Calukyas before the middle of the 7fch 
century^ 
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ahamcdhas, 1,000 agnisfomns and some other rites including 
the Hiratjyagdrhhn prove iliat he was a prince of power and re- 
sources. In very early times the ahamedhn was evidently per- 
formed by kings desirous of ofl'spring (sec Aptc, Samliril-English 
Dicfiomni, s.v. a.<va). According.to the Ramriyana (I, viii, 2), 
king Dasaratha performed this sacrifice for progeny {sni-arlhl 
vajimedhena kim^arihaip mi iinjomii^ahnm). Kings are 
also known to have jierformcd ah-iimcdhn for purifying themselves 
from sin. According to Visnu, (ifiv'imcdhc-nct hidhunnli maha- 
priial:inaK = iv~imc (Sabdakalpadruma-parisista, sa>. (u^ramedha). 
Rama in the Ramayana (VII, SI) and Yudhi.sthira in the 
Mahabharata (XIV, iii) arc said to have performed the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purifying themselves. But as we have 
noticed above (pp. M-lb), it was jierformed only by a king who 
was a conqueror and a king of kings. Keith has rightly pointed 
out that the A.^vamrdliu “ is an old and famous rite, which kings 
alone can bring to increase tlu'ir realms ” (Jhd. Phil. Vcd. Vp., 
p..TI3). The Bandit. A’r. Siit. (XV, I) says that a king victo- 
rious and of all the land should perform this sacrifice. Accord- 
ing to the Tail. Br. (Ill, S, 9, 4), *‘lic is poured aside who 
being weak offers the Ai’vamcdha," and again (V, 4, 12, 3), “it 
is essentially lilte the fire-offering, an Ulsanna-Yajha, a sacrifice 
of great extent and elaboration.” See Keith, Black Yajus, 
pp. cxxxii-iv. According to Apastamha (XX, 1, 1 quoted 
in the S'abdahaIpadni)}Ui-pari.<'is((i, ITitabadi Office, Calcutta), 
rdjd sarvahhainun/i aSvamedhena yojclan^dpij <=asdruahhaumali.^ 
A feudatory ruler therefore could not perform tlie a§vamedha.- 


1 In place of Tia;)i there i.*; an aUernntc roadin" api^ which is a later interpolation 

according to Keith p, cxxxii). but which means to say that n^orrahhoHma 

(not inaBler of all the land) kings could nlpo perform the A^viimcdha. The word osdrra^ 
bftauwa however never means a feudatory chieftain. This reading only ehows that in later 
times kings who worn powerful hut who did not claim to be rnlcr of the Earth (i.c., whole 
or major part of India) did alto perform the A^vamedha. 

2 In a note in hid. Culf., I, pp. 111-5, it has been suggested that since Madharavar- 
man I Vi^nukni^din and Pravarasena I ViIkAtnkn have been called Mahdrafa in their 
inscriptions, they arc to bo taken as petty chiefs even though they performed the A6vamedha. 
In support of this theory Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar says that “ even a feudatory chieftain can 
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A point of great interest, however, is that Madhavavarman I 
claims to have performed as many as eleven ammedhas, 
while successful conquerors like Samudragui)ta and Pusyamitra 
are known to have j’ci'formed only one or t\vo a^immcdhas. Of 
course from the description of the sacrifice given in the 
llamayana and the Malulbharata, it appears that some a^va- 
medhic practices of the Vedic age Avere slightly modified in the epic 
period ; but it is impossible to think that it became so easy as 
to be performed by even a king of the feudatory rank. It must be 
noticed that some Vedic kings arc known to have performed a 

perform a Horao«ancrificc " p. llo), ami Umt the Afivamedha ** may or may not be 
preceded by a (Ug*rijaya " (p, IIG). The professor has no duuht that the Vakatskas were 
subordinate chieftains (p. 110). These theories however, arc not only against the evidence 
of the J5ruti literature, but go also against (he evidence of the inscriptions of these kings. 
In iDBcriptiODB Pravarasenn I has been called snmrat, which never sinnifics a subor- 
dinato chieftain, (7/. 5flmrd( (/o) rdkdfakuntnit 7na?jarri;a-&ri.prarfirfl5crioyT/o of the Balagimt 
plates, Ep. Jnd., IX, p. 270, I. 4, n. A ; also (LL 1, HI, p, 235). That 
Madhavavarman I was not incapable of a ditjvijaya h proved by a reference (o his 
eastern expedition in the Polamura grant. Moreover, an essential fc.ature of the Advamedha, 
beside the actual slaying of the horse, is that about the end of the performance, at 
the bidding of the Adhvuryu “a lute-player (ritid-gdfkfn), a Rujanya, sings to the ime 
three Guthus, verses, nifidc hy himself tchich refer to the victories in batik connected with 
ihc sacrifice (Keith, Hclig. Philos. Vcd. Upanis, p. 314). Further, As revealed in 
the later texts tho sacrifice is essentially one of princely greatness. The steed for a ye*tr 
roams under guardianship of a hundred princes, a^hundred nobles with swords, a hundred 
sons of heralds and cbnrioleers bearing quivers and arrows and a hundred sons of attend- 
ants and choriotcerB bearing staves” (^af. Br., XIII, 4, 2. o; Bandh, 3rautastitra, XV, I). 
See Keith, Black Yajus, loe. ciL To manage these requirements is simply impossible for 
a subordinate chief. Moreover, that the progress of the Asvamedha was sometimes impeded 
when other kings challenged one’s authority to perform the eacnfice, is not only proved from 
the two cases referred to in Br, (XIII, 5. 4, 21-22), nnd those in the Mahdbhdrata (XIV, 
74-81), but is also proved from an instance recorded in the Udn 3 ’endiram grant (No. 2), 
Jnd. Ant., Vm, p. 273. Udayacandra, general of Nandivarman-Pallavamalla. is there reported 
to have defeated the Ni§ada king, Prihivivyughra who was accompanying the Aivamedho 
iurahgama, i.c., horse let loose in connection with a horse-sacriGce. Quarrels with neighbour 
ing kings in connection with the sacrifices of Pusyamitra are distinctly referred to in the 
Mdlavikag 7 iwiitraj Act V. It is stated that Pusyamitra’s encrificial horse was let loose to 
roam for a year at its own will under the guardianship of his grandson Vasnmitra who was 
attended by a hundred princes and when tho borselperchance reached the southern bank of 
the Sindhu and was captured by the Yavana horsemen, brought it back after defeating the 
Yavanas. JlfohSrfi/adhjra/a based on rdjdtirdja^ etc. of the Scytho-Kusans was, in early 
times, not very often used in South India. See my note on Ahamedha in hid. GuU., h 
pp. 311 ff. 
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great number of asvamedhas. Thus Bharata, son of Diisyanta, 
according to a gatlia quoted in the Satapathabrahmaua (XIII, 
iii, 5.11 ; Weber’s edition, p. 994), performed as many as one 
hundred and thirty-three horse-sacrifices on the banks of the 
Gfanga, and the Yamuna {astasaptatim hharato dausyantir— 
yamiinam^ami gangayam vrtraghnc = ’hadlinat pancapancai- 
atam liaynn = iti). According to another gatha (loc. cit., IS), 
Bharata performed more than a thousand asvamedhas after con- 
quering the whole earth (parahsalias ran — indray = aSvamedhan= 
ya = aliar(id = vijitya p/'thwim sarDam=iti). The epics however 
knew of traditions regarding some early kings trying to perform 
hundred asvamedhas, which would lead the performer to the 
attainment of the seat of Indra who is therefore represent- 
ed as trying to prevent the hundredth sacrifice (Apte, loc. oil.). 
May it be that the Yedic asva medlia was less pompous than the epic 
asvamedha and that aSvainedhas performed by South Indian kings 
were of the Vedic type ? We have seen above (p. 73) that the 
Deccan performs Vedic rites more fanatically than Northern 
India. See also my views in Joimi. Ind, Hist., XIII, p. 40 

Madhavavarman I married a girl of the Yakataka family of 
Northern Deccan, and thus made his power secure in that direc- 
tion.^ According to V. A. Smith (J.B.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the 
Yakataka father-in-law of Madhavavarman I Yisnukundin was 
king Harisena who claims to have conquered the Andhra and 
the Kalinga countries. It is also believed that Madhavavarman 
succeeded in getting the possession of the Vengl country by virtue 
of this Yakataka alliance (Sewell, Hist. Ins. South. Ind., s.v. A.D. 
500). This suggestion is however untenable in view of the fact 
that Madhavavarman I, though he was the greatest king, was not 
the first king of his dynasty, he being at least preceded by his 

I. Dr. D. C, Ganguly writes in Ind. Hist. Quart., VIII, 26 Madhavavarman I 
waa the founder of this dynasty. His mother was a princess of the Yakataka family.” 
According to the Chikkulla plates (Bp. Ind., IV, 193), however, the Yakataka princess 
was the mother of Vikraraendravarman I, son of Madhavavarman I. Cf Vianuhunduvakdta^ 
varnsa-dvay-dlairikrta-janmdnali Sn-vilcTamendTavarmai^ali etc. As we have shown, 
Madhavavarman I was not the founder or the first king of the Vignukundin dynasty. 
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father Govindavarman and grandfather 'Vikramahendra. The 
Polamurn grant calls him dah-^atasakala-dharanl-tala-narapati 
and credits him with an expedition for the conquest of the eastern 
region. 

It must be noticed in this connection that, in the Haraha 
inscription dated A.D. 554, the Maukhari king I^anavarman 
claims victory over an Andhr-adhipati. There can hardly he any 
doubt that this Andhr-adhipati was a Visnukundin king. Dr. 
Raychaudhuri .(Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., 370) has taken this 
Andhra king to he Madhavavarman of the Polamuru .plates who 
according to this grant “ crossed the river Godavari "with a desire 
to conquer the eastern region.” This identification suits well the 
chronology we have accepted in these pages. It may not be 
impossible that the eastern expedition of Madhavavarman I was 
undertaken in retaliation to his previous unsuccessful struggle 
with the Maukharis. This supposition is supported by the fact 
that a victory over the Andhras is alluded to in the Jauni)m’ 
inscription of Isvaravarman, father of Isanavarman Maukhari 
(Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 230). 

In the Polamuru grant, Madhavavarman I has been called 
avasita-vividha-divya (line 8) . This passage has been left out in 
the translation of Mr. Subba Rao who has edited the inscription 
in Journ. Andhra Hist. Res. Soc., YI, 17 ff.‘ The passage, 
how'ever, appears to me very important in connection with the 
administration of justice in the Andhra country at the time of 
the Yisnukundins. Here is a clear evidence of the prevalence of 
the system of trial by ordeals in the Yisnukundin kingdom. 
The word divya, here, certainly means “ordeal” md vividlia- 
divya ^‘various Gorms of) ordeals.” The verb ava-so has, among 
others, the meanings, “to accomplish,” “to know” and “to des- 
troy/’ The passage avasita-vividha-divya may, therefore, mean 
one “who has accomplished the various (forms of) ordeals,” or 
“who knows (how to use) the various (forms of) ordeals,” or 
“who has destroyed {i.e., abolished) the various (forms of) 
ordeals. ’ ’ .We have seen that this Madhavavarman I Yis nukundin • 
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performed eleven aiDamedhas and a thousand agnistomas (kratus) . 
It must be noticed in this connection that no one except 
a fanatic can be expected to perform an aivamedlia sacrifice 
and expose bis wives to such indecent and obnoxious practices 
as are necessai 7 in the performance of this sacrifice. As 

for instance the maliisi of the performer of the asvamedha 
is required to lie down beside the sacrificial horse and to 
put the horse’s penis into her own private parts (cf. 
inahisl svayain = ev = asva-Si^nam —dkrsija sm-yonau sthapayati — 
Mabldhara on 3ukla-yajiis , XXIII, 18-25 ; and ahasya 
si^mm malnsy = 'npasthe nidhatte — Satapathabrahmanaj XIII, 
iv, 2). Madhavavarman I, performer of eleven a§vamedhas 
thus appears to have been one of the most orthodox Hindu 
kings of ancient India. It is, therefore, doubtful whether we 
can expect from him such a great reform as the abolition of the 
deep-rooted system of trial by ordeals, which is sanctioned by 
ancient law-givers and which was in use in our country as late 
as the end of the 18th century and possibly still later. ^ The last 
meaning is, therefore, less probable. The divyas or ordeals, 
which were used in ancient Indian courts in order to ascertain 
the truth of a statement, has been enumerated as nine in the 
Divyatatva of Brhaspati. They were ordeal (1) by balance, 
(2) by fire, (3) by water, (4) by poison, (5) by “image- washed ” 
water, (6) by rice, (7) by the hot masaka, (8) by spear-head, 
and (9) by images. 

(Of. 

dhato=’gnir = udakaii = c = aiva visam kosas = ca pancamam 

sasthan = ca tandulah proktani saptamam tapta-masakam 

astamam phalam=ity = uktarnnavamamdharmajarn smrtam. 

1 J.A.H.B.S., VII, 19511, Trial by ordeals is used to settle disputes among some 
aboriginal tribes of the Andhra region even at the present day. Mr. G. T. H, Bracken, 
Chief Secretary to 'the Madras Government, in course of his address on ** Wilder Parts of 
India ” to the Rotary Club on March 9, 1931, said, In disputes over land the custom 
(* in the '.East Qodavari Agency) is to make the parties to the dispute walk round the 
land, and he who walks the whole way vonnd continually and eats some oi the earth is 
declared to be the owner.*' From Report in the A, B. PatrikOi Calcutta, 
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For details sec my paper on the Divya^: in Journ. Andhra 
Hist. B.cs. Soc.^ VII, pp. 195 IT.) 

In both the Ipnr and the Polaraurn plates the king has been 
said to be the delighter of the damsels residing in the houses 
of Trivaranagara. Trivara-nagara appears to mean “the city 
of King Trivara.” A king named Trivara has been mentioned in 
the Kondedda grant (Ep. Ind., XIX, p. 267) of the Sailodbhava 
king Dharmaraja, as having formed an alliance with a certain king 
named Madhava and fought against Dharmaraja. It is possible 
that king Trivara of the Kondedda inscription is the same as 
that mentioned in the grants of Madhavavarman I Visnukundin. 
Madhavavarraan I however does not appear to have lived in the 
time of Bailodbhava Dharmaraja and therefore can hardly he 
identical with the Madhava who fought against the Sailodbbava 
monarch. A king named Tivara is found in the line of the 
Pandavas of Kosala, who had their capital at Sripura (see the 
Rajim and Baloda grants, Corp. Ins. Ind., Ill, p. 291 fi.; Bp, 
Ind., VII, 10 ff.). The charters and seals of Maha^iva Tivararaja 
of Sripura are in the box-headed character. According to some 
scholars, the box-headed characters were in use between the 
5th and 6th centuries of the Christian era {Ind. Hist. Quart., IX, 
p. 596). Fleet and Kielhorn, however, think that the inscrip- 
tions of Tivara of Kosala are not earlier than 700 A.D. (Indische 
Palaeographie, p. 63, note 20). According to Biihler {ibid, 
p. 62), the Central Indian or “ box-headed ” type is found fully 
developed “in einer Inschrift Samudragupta’s aus Eran und • 
einer Chandragupta’s II. aus Udayagiri, den kupfertafeln der 
Konige von Sarabhapura, den Inschriften der Vakataka, der 
des Tivara von KoAala und in zweifruhen Kadaraba-Inschriften.” 
The Gupta, Vakataka and Kadamba records are definitely known 
to be earlier than 700 A.D. The same may be the case with 
the inscriptions of Tivara of Kosala. It must be noticed in 
this connection that Fleet’s and Kielhorn’ s view that Vakataka 
records date from the 7th century A.D. {ibid, note 19) has now 
been conclusively disproved. 
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The performance of Vedic sacrifices and the epithet parama- 
hrahmanya (highly hospitable to the Brahmans) clearly show that 
Madhavavarman I was a staunch follower of the Brahmanical 
faith. 

I. The Ipur plates (set I) were issued in the 37th year 
of the king, possibly from the camp of Kudavada (vijaya- 
skandhavardt kiidavdda-vdsakat) . They record a notice to 
the inhabitants of Vilembali in the Guddadi visaya. The 
village was granted by the king to a Brahman named 
Agnisarman belonging to the Vatsa gotra, and all royal officers 
were ordered to protect it and make it immune from taxation. 
The executor of the grant was the king’s beloved son, Prince 
Mancanna. The village of Villembali and the Guddadi visaya 
have not been satisfactorily identified. 

The seal of king Madhavavarman I attached to the plates 
is circular and somewhat worn. It is divided by a cross-line 
into two sections. The lower section bears in relief Srl-Madhava- 
varma in two lines. Hultzsch thought that the upper section 
bears the figure of Laksmi or svastika on a pedestal, flanked 
by twn lamp-stands and possibly surmounted by the sun and 
the crescent of the moon (Ep. Ind., XVII, 334). As on the 
seals attached to the Chikkulla and the Ramatirtham plates, 
the figure of a lion is clearly visible, it may not be impossible 
that the obliterated part above the line contained the figure of 
a lion which was possibly the crest of the Visnukundins. 

II. The Polamuru grant was issued by the king when he 
set out on the eastern expedition and was crossing the Godavari. 
By it the maliattaras and the adhikdra-punisas were informed 
that the king made an agrahdra of the village of Puloburu on 
the Daliyavavi river and of four nivartanas of land at the southern 
extremity of Mayindavataki, and granted it to the Gautama 
gotra Brahman Sivasarman resident of Kunrura in Karmarastra. 
As Polamuru (Puloburu of the inscription) is a village in the 
Ramchandrapur taluka of the East Godavari District, the .present 
taluka may be roughly identified with the Guddavadi visaya 

15 
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in ‘ which the village is said to have been situated. As 
we have already seen, the village of Polamuru was re-granted 
to the recipient’s son by the Eastern Calulcya king Jayasimba 
I vpho probably conquered the region from the Visniikupdins. 

In the Sanskrit Lexicon Trikanda^esa, mahattara has been 
called the same as grama-kuta, the head of a village.” Gf. 
rastra-kuta head of a rastra,” an official designation in the 
Calukya inscriptions. Evidently, affairs in villages were controlled 
by them. The word adhikara-puru^a appears to mean “a purim 
(agent) having an adhikdra (a post),” ic., a government official. 
(Gf. na ni^prayajanam — adhikdravaniah prahhnhhir=alinyanic, 
Mudra-raksasa, Act III). The mention of the mahattaras along 
with “government officials” possibly shows that the former 
were not salaried officers of the government. The executors of 
the grant were the Hastikos'a and the Vlrako^a, which terms 
have already been discussed. 

“It is believed that the seal (’*^of the Polamuru plates) 
contains the figure of a lion, the crest of the Visnukuiidins, and 
probably also the name of the royal donor ” (Journ. Andhra 
Hist. Ees. Soc., YI, 17). 


5. Madhavavarman II. 

Madhavavarman II w'as the son of Devavarman and grand- 
son of Madhavavarman I. Only one copper-plate grant of this 
king has been discovered. It was found at Ipur, a wllage in the 
Tenali taluha of the Guntur District. The grant was possibly 
issued in the 17th year of the king, from Amarapura which may 
possibly be identified with the modern Amaravati. 

Madhavavarman II has been described in this inscription 
as tnfcuta-mflifly-ddMpatf, “ lord of Trikuta and Malaya.” We 
do not know of any other Malaya except the famous Malaya 
mountain, generally identified with the southernmost part of the 
Western Ghats. Trikuta, mentioned together with Malaya, may 
possibly be the same as Triparvata, where a branch of the 



Kadainba fninily ruled. 1( can liardlv liavc any connection 
with tlic Triknta placed l>y Kalidasa (Ivaghn., TV, 58-50), 
in (he AparanJa, ij\ Norilicrn Konkan, It is, ))Owcvcr, difiicnlt 
at tlic present .slate of nnr knowledge to justify Madhavavarinan 
TI’s claim m he in possession of those, two localities. 

The plates record the grant of a village, the name of which 
seems to he itlurotukalikl. to two Ihahmans named Agnisannnn 
and Indra.sartnan. 

The seal of Matlhavavarman U attached to (he. Ipur platc.s 
(set 11) is circular and much wmii. It is divided hy a cross-line 
into two sections like tlie se.il of his grand-father. In llic lower 
section the legend Sri-Madhava (-vnrmmfv) in two lines is very 
faintly visible, while, the sviniioh^ in the upper section cannot he 
made out at all (h'>)u Ind., XVlI, h:iK), 

o’. Vil:riimfn(lTarnriiii.iu / (//?). 

The, next king appear.s to have h(‘c.n Vilernmendravarman I, 
son of Madhavavarman I. No inscription of this king has been 
discovered. The most interesting point about this king is that, 
in the Chikkulla platc.s of his grandson, he is called VipiukuncJi. 
ral:ri((i-v{imh<lv,'.tii-aliiinhj'Ui-j(inin<~i. VAkafa is evidently the same 
as Vfikritaka, which was the most glorious dynasty ruling in 
Northern Deccan in the 5th century of the Christian Era. The 
relation of Vikramendravarman 1 with the Vakntakas is also 
referred to in the Kamatirtham plnte.s of his .son, wJtcrc he is 
called nbhaiia-vaijii-rtlavil'ardbhuta (who is the ornament of 
both the dynasties). 

“ The Vakfitakas were the neighbours of the Kadnmbas and 
tlic Vrvkataka kingdom extended up to the modern town of 
Kurnool on the banks of the Krishna. We know that the famous 
temple of Sriifailam or Sri-parvata is in the Kurnool district, and 
^ a story, as related in the Stliala-Mahatmya of the place, says 
that the princess Chandravatl, a daughter of the Gupta king 
Chandragupta, conceived a passion for the God on the Srls'ailu 
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hill and began offering every dny a garland of jasmine (mnlliJtd) 
flowers to bini” (Koport on Epigrapljy for 1914-1915, Part 
11, 91). 

" In fact, we slinll see that this dynasty (scil.. that of the 
Visjjnknndins) liad for its tutelary deity tlic Hod of SrI-Pamta 
and that the first (?) king of this dynasty Madiiavavarinan 
married a Visnukiindin (? Yfikataka) princess. I think there 
can ])e no doubt that this princess was the daughter or 
grand-daughter of queen Prahlifivatl,” the daughter of king 
Chandragupta 11 and wife of the Vfikritaka king Piidrasena. 
(See Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., 73-74.) According to Vincent 
Smith (J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 137) the mother of Visniikundin 
Vikramendravarman I was the daughter of the Vakfitaka king 
Harisena, who claimed to have conquered the countries of 
Andhra and Kaliiiga. 


7. Indravarman. 

The son and successor of Vikramendravarman I was Indra- 
varman, to whom belong the plates discovered at a place called 
Ramatirtham in the vicinity of Vizianagram. The king has 
been described as 'paroma-mahe^varn (staunch devotee of Mabe^- 
vara, i.e., Siva) and ancka-caturddanta-samara-^aia-sahasra- 
samghaifa-vijayl. The significance of the latter epithet may be 
understood from what has been already discussed above. It 
refers to the king’s struggle with his eastern or north-eastern 
neighbours. 

The Ramatirtham plates (Bp. Ind., XII, 133) which were 
issued from the Puranisahgamavasaka (which possibly means the 
camp at Puranisaragama) in the 27th year of the king Indra- 
varman record the grant of the village of Peruvataka in the 
Plakirastra as an agraliara to a taittirlyaka Brahman named 
Nagnasarman who belonged to the Mandira gotra. 

The agrahdra was exempted from the burden of all taxes, 
and the peasants assembled at Peruvataka were ordered to give 
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to the Brahman the customary share of the produce of the 
agrahara and to perform regularly all duties, such as conveying 
message, etc. The future owers of the country are also requested 
not to confiscate hut to protect the agrahara. The king himself 
was the executor of the grant. The nature of the grant appears 
to support our view that king Indravarman granted the agrahara, 
while leading an expedition against his eastern enemies. Plaki- 
rastra, as we have already noticed, is the present Vizianagram 
region. It is mentioned as Pfakivisaya and Palakivisaya in the 
inscriptions of Calukya Visnuvardhana I (Ep. Ind., IX, 317). 

The seal attached to the Ramatirtham plates shows the 
faint figure of an advancing lion facing the proper right, with 
its left forepaw raised, neck erect, mouth wide open, and the 
tail raised above the back and ended in a loop. 

S. Vikramendravarman II (III ?) . 

King Indravarman was succeeded by his eldest- son, Vikra- 
mendravarman II. A copper-plate grant (Ep. Ind., IV, 193) of 
this king was discovered at Chikkulla in the Tuni subdivision of 
the Godavari District. It ■v\'as issued from the Lenduluravasaka 
which has been identified by Ramaj^a with modern Dendaluru 
near Bllore. 

King Vikramendravarman If, -vi^ho was a 'parama-mdheimra 
like his father, hereby dedicated a village called Eegoorana to 
Somagire^varanatha in honour of the matted-haired, three-ej^ed 
God, the Lord of the three worlds. Somagiresvaranatha appears 
to be the name applied to a lihga established in a temple at 
Lendulura. 

The village of Regonrana is said to have been situated to 
the south of the village of Ravireva on the bank of the Krsna- 
venna (Krishna) in Natrpati which appears to be the name of a 
district. 

The seal of Vikramendravarman II attached to the Chikkulla 
plates “ bears in relief on a slightly countersunk surface a well- 
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executed lion, which stands to the proper J'ight, raises the right 
forepaw, opens the mouth and apparently has a double tail ” 
{loc. cit). It, however, seems to me that the tail of the lion is not 
double as Kielhorn takes it to be, but is only raised above the 
back so as to end in a loop. 

APPENDIX 0 

1. Polamuru Plates of Madhamvarman 1. 

The Polamuru plates of Madhavavarman I were edited by 
K, Subba Eao in Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., YI, pp. 17ff. 
But his reading does not seem to me quite accurate in all 
places. Mr. Subba Eao, moreover, did not notice the numerous 
mistakes in the composition of the inscription. His translation is 
also not satisfactory. The passage Visnukotidinam=appratihata- 
Msana has been translated as “ whose edicts pass unchallenged 
with the name of Yishnukundi,” daiasata-sakala-dharaiit- 
tala-narapatir—avasita-vividha-divya as “ who subdued the kings 
of the whole earth of ten hundred villages,” parama-hrahmanya 
as “ who is the best Brahman,” taittirlyakasahrahmachdn as 
“ who is the true Brahmachari of the Taittirika branch,’’ 
etc., etc. It may also be pointed out that “LI. 29-34 ” have 
been translated as “ The executors of this grant are Hastikosa 
and Ylrako^a who are great warriors and whose duty it is to 
protect the grant,” I fail to find any connection between 
“LI. 29-34” and Mr. Subba Eao’s translation. 

My reading is based on the facsimile published along with 
Mr. Subba Eao’s paper in Journ. Andhra Hist. Ees. Soc., YI. 
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TEXT 

1st Plate : 2nd Side. 

L. 1. Svasti [||*] Bhagavat-’^riparvatasvaini-prid-Smi- 

dhyalasya Visnnko[ndinri]m = appra- 
L. 2. tiliata-silsanasya sva-pratap-opanata-samanta- 

mannjapali-niandala [sya] 

L. 3. I. virahita-ripu -§ad - vargasya vldli'^Irndupavitra- 

trivargasya vibudha-pati-pri[ddhya?l- 
L. 4. sara-viva'''-v\bhava-b'.\la-parr\kramasya^ srl-ViUra- 

mahcndrasya .suno aneka- 

L. 0. saraara-[sarn] ghatta-vijayina[h] para-narapati- 

ma [kn]la-mani-mayukh ''•avadata-ca- 
L. G. [ra^jna-yiigalasya Vikraraasrayasya srI-6o^^nda- 

varmanah priya-tanayah ^ atula- 
L. 7. [ba*]Ia - pai'a[kra]ina - yaso - dana-vinaya - sapa 

[lino] da^a-sata-sakala-dbaranltala-nara- 

2nd Plate; 1st Side. 

L. 8. patir = avasi[ta-vi]vidha-di\ 7 as = T^varanaga^a- 

bhavana-gata-yuYati "-jana-vi- 

L. 0. harana-ratir = nnnanya -nrpati-sudburana - dana- 

1 Tlcad Dhagacac-CJtTf, 

2 Read r»*d?i*Ti7»rf«. 

3 Read sadhya and r7ra. Ddhyn ib not clear, and llic idea scorng to ho awkwardly 
expressed, 

* Read 

s Read — aiic®, 

C Read "yu°. 

7 Read °t/o *= 

8 Read sarypartfio. 

8 Subba Bao reads yiwatl, 

10 Read ®r -annJit/a*. 
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L. 10. 
L. 11. 
L. 12. 
L. 13. 
L. 14. 

L. 15. 
L. 16. 
L. 17. 


■ ■ D. O'. SIECAR 

mana-daya-dama ^-dhrti- 
mati-ksanti-kanti-sauriy audaryya-gabhiryya 
prabhrty-aneka-guna-sampa- 
j - janita - raya - samutthita - bbumaadala - vyapi- 
vipuJa-yasob kratu-sa- 

basra - yaji Hiranyagarbba -prasutah ® ekadas - 
Asvamedh-avabbrtba-snaDa-vi- 
gata - jagad-enaskab sarva - bbuta - pariraksana- 
cuucuh ® vidva-dvija ’'‘guru-vri ®- 
ddba-tapasvi-jan-asrayo mabarajah sri-Madhava- 
varma[[i^'] Api ca niya®[m=au]- 


2nd Plate : 2nd Side. 

sanasam sattvarp kaisavam ka[nti] m = aindavim’® 
udvahanu=urubba[b] bbati vikram-ada“- 
pta*bburi-bbuh apy = asau mabltala-nrpati- 

bbaskarafa[|j Parama-brabmanyo 
mSta-pitru - pad-anudyatab J ana^raya- maba- 

rajab^® Guddavadi ”-visa- 


1 Subba Bao rends dliarma, 

2 Bead ^aury-atiddnja, 

2 Bead gS^bhtri/a, 

< Bead '^yaidh, 

® Omifc visarga, 

^ Subba Bao reads cuncuh, 

7 Bead** r-vidvad-dvi''. 

8 Bead cf®. 

8 Bead fiayam — 

W Bead ‘’mm— 

Bead urubhdr—bhdti vtkram-dvapia — , 

^2 Bead °bhur=^ apy -asau. 

^3 Subba Bao reads asyasau» 

Bead pitr"*. 

Read "^dhydto. 

Bead ®ra/o. 

Read Guddavddi, A.B.SJ.E*, 1914, p. 10, reads Guddavdti, 
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L. 18. II. yye’ visaya-maliattaiTin^==adhikara-puru8uin8== 

ca * imam = arlthnm = a[jna]pa- 

L. 19. yaly = asti vi(li[ta] m = astii vo yatli = asmabbi 

[b]® Guddavadi-vi[§a] ye Da[]i]ya- 

L. 20. vavi-tlre Pulo[bu]ru-iiama-gramab* Mayinda- 

vataki-daksinata-sl- 

L. 21. manic catu ‘-nivarttanan = ca ksctraip }'ngapat 

pra[tlarn] prag-di-jigisaya prasfcbi 

3rd Plate : 1st Side. 

L. 22. tab 6odriva[rl]m = atilaran veda-vedarnga- 

vido Rudrasa[rmma]no naptrc ” sva-pitu- 

L. 23. r=adhika-gun-ridhYasi-tanoh Dumasarmmanah 

putraya SivaBarmmane Gauta- 

li. 24. ma-sagotraya Karmmarastm-Kunrura-vastavyuya 

Taittirika ”-sabra[hma]criri^e 

L. 25. veda -catuslaya - samamnat-avadat-ananaya sva- 

karmm-anu- 

li. 20, stbana-paraya pbalgunyam paiirpamasya " soma- 

rabu-sagraba-nimi [tte] 

iJcad vi^aye. 

2 Eead viahaita* t 

3 Subba Rao leads ®?arjiica. Road 

Asti is BQpcrfluous. 

Read •bhjr«Gtidda*. Scop. 120, note 17. 

The third letter is not clear. A.R.Sil.E., 1914, p. 10, reads the name aa PuJiJiibuTU, 

the grant of Jayasirpha I the name is Palobuqira. Read ®prdmo = ilfai/i*. 

7 Read dah^inastvidnic catur-nica®. 

8 Read %>Tdg-dig-iig\iaydt prasiktiaih and ®tarad6/ii7i. Subba Rao reads taram, 

9 Subba Rao reads nappirc, 

E Read ""dhydstia-ianor-Ddmfx. 

^ Read Taiiitriyaka*, 

w Read •/carmm-anu®. 

Subba Rao reads phalgunya, 

H Read pauryamdsydriif 

16 
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L. I !27 . , . ' ; Janusraya-datya * sarva-kara-parihare^i •= rigrabairi ® 

' [kr]tya” samprattah [l]**^] Ta- 
28. tha bhavadbhir=anyai^=ca dbarm-adbisata 

buddbibbib pari [pa] lanlya® [||*] Na kai- 

3rd Plate : 2nd Side. 

Li .29. ^ = cid=:vadbakaran!yri[P'] A.jnaptir=itra'’ Has- 

tikofe-Vlrakosau [j]'*''] Maba- 

L. 30. III. matra-yodbayos=te8iirn’ sreyaH klrtir = idam ® 

mabat? [*I] Ye- 

L. 31. na*® lobbena lumpanti svapakas = te9u** jayate*'* 

[il*] A[nya]ya- 

L. 32. samakale tu stbatavyam s'aktitab pi]ru[ | *"] 

Upeksati 

L. 33. punary = yatra*® nara[ke] .8a [ni]majjati[||*] 

Ity = evam = ubbaya- 

L. - 34. ganau stbikrtya.** paripri]ayet[|I*] Atra Vyasa- 

gita*® [slokilb] 

4tb Plate : 1st Side. 

L, 35. [Ba]bubbir=va[su]dba datta babiibbi^=c= 

anupa[li]- 

1 Eoad dattyd'' Subba Bao roads dMydtit, 

2 Kead ®Jian“ . ^ 

3 Bead 

< Bead ^iayita*, 

5 Bead pdlmiyaj}, 

3 Bead ®tir«otra. 

7 Bead® s^tayoh. 

8 Bead iyaip- 

8 Bead 7na7iatt. » 

JO Bead ca» 

JJ Bead tn* 

Bead jay ante ^ though it does not suit the lino, which sooraB to be in the anuiluhh 

metre, 

13 Bead 1 ( 0 = Hro. ‘ ^ ' 

M Bead svilcptya. But the meaning of the passage is not clear, 

10 Bead Vyasa-gttdl}. . . 
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L. 36. 
L. 37. 
L. 38. 
L. 39. 
L. 40. 
L. 41. 


ta [ I *] Yasya yaBya 3 'adil bbumis = tasya tasya 
tada pbalain’[jj*] Sva-da- 
tta" para-dattam = va ^ yo bureti vasundbaraip “ 
[ I *] Sastbi-va[ri]®sa-sabasra- 
ni vistbayaii=jayate krmi[hjj*] SastbB-varsa- 
sabasrani 

svrage modati bbumidah[ 1 *] Aksetla’ c = 
anumanta ca tany = eva naka® va- 
se ^Mavisa® vi8am=ity = ahub brabma- 

svam vi8am==ucyate[ | Visam-e- 
kaki[nam] ba[iiU] brabma-svam pu[tra]-pau- 
trikam”[l|^'] Vijaya-rajya-sam-valsare'^ ^ 


2. PoJamurn Plaics of Jayasimha I. 

These Plates have been edited in Jonrn. Audbra Hist. 
Ees. Soc., IV, 7217. and in Ep. Ind., XIX, 254 II. My 
transcript is prepared from the facsimile published in the 
former. 


TEXT. 

L. 1. Svasti[|l**] Srl-vijaya-skandbavariit” matr-gana- 

pariraksitanatp Manavya-sagotranam 


p. 


* Read fplialam. 

^ Read 5oa-datlSt|i. 

5 Read ®dfa(fan^ vd. 

^ Read ftarefa. 

S Bead ®fam. 

® Read ?a?fT-par?o. 

7 Read d/c^epfa. 

® Read naralcc, 

3 Read 

Read ®Ji«r=bra^ 

Read 

*2 The upper part o£ the Bj^mbol looks like 40, and the lower part; like 8. 
90i note 1. 

Read Von « wait** 


See above, 
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Ij..y 3. 
L. ;4. 
L. 5.- 

L. 6. 


Haritl-piitranam^ Asvamedha-y^jiiiam CalukyS- 
nam kula-jala-nidhi- 

samutpanna-raja-ratnasya sakala-bhixvana-manda- 
la-mandita-klrttih® srl- 

Klrttivarmmanah pautrah® aneka-samara-saipghat- 
ta-vijayma[h] para-nara-, 

pati-makuta-mani-mayukh-avadata-carana-yugala- 
sya sri-’Visnuvardhana- 

maharajasya priya-tanayah pravarddhamana- 
pratap-opanata-samasta- 


L. 7. 
L. . 8. 
L. 9. 
L. 10. 
L. 11. 
L. 12. 


2nd Plate : 1st Side 

B[a] manta - ma[n] dalah sva - bahu - bala - par- 

[akram-o] parj jita-sa[kala]-yaso- 

vibhasita-dig-antarab sv a-sakti-tray a-tr i^ul-ava-, 

bbinna-para-narapati- 

sakala-bala-cetanab ^ Brhaspatir '= iva nayaj no 

Manur = iva vinaya- 

jnab® Yudbistbira iva dbarmma-pa^aya^ab® 
Arjuna-vad = apara-nara- 

patibbir = anabbilaingbita-paurusy atf aneka- ^astr- 
arttba-tatvajnab para- 

ma-brabmanya® mata-pitr-pad-anudbyStab 8rl- 
PridbivI- Jay aBifingba®-va- 


^ Bead *navt~ A^va^ • 

2 Better read 

3 Bead ®tro=’ne^ca. 

^ Bead -ceiano, 

® Bead ^jrio. 

^ Bead ^rjuna*, 

^ Bead 

.8 Bead ^brahmanyo. 

® Bead Prthivt-Jayasirnha. 
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, 2nd Plate : 2nd Side. 

L. T3. llablm-maharajay GuddavadP-visaye visaya- 

■ mahatta [ran = adhi] kara-pu- 

li. li. - ■ rusaras = ca® imam = arttham — ajnapayaty = 

asti'’ viditam=a'stu vo jath=usmabhili'' 

L. 15. n. Guddavadi-visaye Piilobumra-nnama'^-gramab’ 

veda-vedamga- 

L. 16. vide Dama^armmanah pautraya sva-pitur= 

adhika-guna .gan-adbi- 

L. 17. vasasya Sivasarmmaijab putraya Taittjrika- 

sabrabmacarine® veda- 

L. 18. dvay-alamkrta-^arira 3 ^a‘’ Gautama-sagotr5ya sya- 

[ka]rmm = a^''[niistbana]- 

■ . . 3rd Plate i let Side. 

L. 19. paraya purvv-agrabarika”-Eudra^armmane’® Asa- 

napnra-stbana-vastavyaya 

L. 20. ^rl-Sarvvasiddbi-datya^® sarvva-kara-paribaren- 

agrabarlkrty a samprattah [ j| *] 

L. 21. Tatba bbavadbbir = anyai^ = ca dbarmmadhisata”- 

buddbibbib paripalanlyab[ | *] 

' Bead “ro/o 

2 Cf. da in veda-veddmga (1. 16), 

^ Read 

^ Asti is Buperflaous, 

^ Read •om5bhir=», 

® Read 

Bead •pramo. 

® Read Taittiuyaka^sabrahmacdri^e^ 

* Bead ^iaftrdya 
Read ®?faf7nm«anu*, 

B Bead pUrvv-dgra^, 

^ Bead •nc— Vana*, 

13 Read datiyd. 

Read dharmm-ddhi-iayiUt* . 
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L. 

22. 

Na kais-cid = yadha karaniya[l]*] Ajnaptir = 
atra Hastikosa-Vrrako^a^[||*] Bya®- 

L. , 

23. 

. sa-gitah Bahubhirv = vasudha datta bahubhis= 
c = anupalita[ ( *] Yasya yasya 

L; 

24. . 

yada bhumis=tasya tasya tada phalam=iti[P] 



Sam j| 5 1 gi 8 1 di 3" 


^ Bead °ko^au. 

2 Bead Vyasa^» The word ilokah seems to be left onfc after giiafy 
^ The date was originally read in An, Eep. S. Ind, Bp., 1914, p. 10, as year [1]5. [ia] • 
di 6 (Sunday). Sabba Bao reads satri 4, which is certainly wrong. M. 8. Sarma reads 5 gi (gn?) 
8\ di7 \ (J* A. H. B. S., V, p. 183). I agree with Mr, Sarma escept in the case of the last 

figure, which appears to me to be certainly 3. Cf. the symbol for 3 in 1. 30 of the Polamuru 
plates of Madhavavarman I. Of* also Buhleif’s Indische Palceographie, Tafel IX, Col. 
VIIL 



CORBIGBls^DA 


lGE 

Line 

Correction 

3 

29 

A.S.S.I.,!. 

4 

3 

Bp. Ind., XVIII. 

5 J 

34 

Cat., 3411. 

J J 

36 

J.R.A.S., July, 1934, pp. 560 f. 

S 

S-9 

Qclobcr, 1934, pp. 729ff. 

10 

34 

(Savitr) 

13 

10-11 

about tbc middle 

3 3 

30 

end ot the 3rd century 

17 

25 

supahiidha- 

19 

23 

about the middle 

22 

6 

— 1 

26 

24 

p. 173) 

27 

9 

omit “as has been discussed above” 

28 

20 

Camtamula (SantamOla) II. 

42 

28 

J.R.A.S., October, 1934, pp. 72911. 

45 

30 

J.E.A.S., October, 1934, pp. 73211. 

47 

13-14 

about the middle. Omit “when the Iksvaku....” 

63 

12 

belonged originally also to Magadba (pp. 127-8). 

68 

3 

granted from Pistapura 

71 

31 

their Saiva faith 

80 

14 

village-god.” 

85 

31 

-kahnasa- 

90 

8 

designated Vikramendra I 

97 

24 

6th century A.D. 

99 

21 

modern Dendaluru 

101 

26 

the msaka 

125 

25 

°smab1iir = 



